FIRST CULTIVATION OF THE COTTON CROP—PAGES 2 and 3. 
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Thrifty Forest Growth. 


A Young Catalpa. A Locust 20 Years Old. 
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Take Care of The Farm Woodlot. 


QouTHERN FARMERS are just beginning to realize the value 

of their woodlands and to appreciate the fact that timber is 
a crop, the same as cotton or corn, differing from them in the 
long time necessary for it to come to the harvest, but requiring 
to be propagated and cared for just as they do. The prevalent 
Mania for clearing lands has resulted in many farms _ being 
entirely without a timber supply, and this is always unfortunate. 
The farm should have enough woodland at least to supply its 
needs in the way of posts, firewood, lumber for fencing and re- 
pairs, etc. A small acreage will, if properly handled, give an 


annual harvest of considcrable value, and may be kept productive 
and even increased in value. 


Prof. W. J. Green in the Ohio Farmer, by courtesy of which we 


publish the accompanying pictures, makes the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. Exclude live stock in order to protect the young seedlings, 
as well as the trees which are to be planted, and to save the leaf 
mulch which will be blown away, if the small trees and shrubs are 
destroyed. 2. Protect againsc fire. 3. Permit no indiscriminate 
cutting of thrifty young trees of good species and use care in felling 
large trees so as to avoid damaging valuable ones, both large and 
small. 4. In some cases large trees need to be removed, in order 
to save them before decay sets in, and for the good of the young 
trees. 5 In most woodlots there are ‘“‘weed trees’? which will 
never yield timber of any value, besides they are shading valuable 
nee, trees. 6. Thinning may need to be done where growth is 
retarded by serious crowding. 7. Planting may need to be done 
in order to fill open spaces, so that the ground may be fully occu- 





pied. 8. Where fire has run through timber it may be necessary 
to cut many trees of small size and allow them to sprout; also to dot; 
more or less planting. 9. In case there is good reason to cut most, 


of the large trees, planting should be done at once, before they, 
ground becomes sodded. b. 


It is just as foolish to waste timber as any other farm product, 
and itis just as unwise to get half returns trom the woodlot as 
from the pasture or the cultivated fields. A little thought and 


care along this line would be worth much to a great many of our 
readers. 
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L 
HOPE that many of our readers are trying 
| the smoothing harrow and the weeder at the 
start of the cotton crop. One can get over 
the land so rapidly with these that even if the 
weather turns wet he can keep ahead of the 
grass. Do not be afraid to run 
the weeder both ways, for even 
if it does tear out a plant here 
and there, you will still have 

\ plenty of chopping out to do, 

| and the small teeth running 
right alongside the cotton will 
break the crust and destroy the 
grass just starting around the 
plants. 

Then take all plows out of 
ps the field and ride down the 
rows with a pair of mules to a riding cultivator, 
remembering that as the cotton develops the 
Toots will be running clear across the rows, and 
shallow, too, and that a plow or sweep will often 
tear them, and that the only part of the root that 
gets food from the soil is the little part just 
back of the tip that is covered with root-hairs. 

Then I am daily getting letters about when to 
apply a side-dressing to the cotton. The benefit 
of a side-dressing comes from the fact that you 
simply put fertilizer under the cotton at the 
start, and the roots soon get away from it. But 
so far as the phosphoric acid and potash are con- 
cerned, it would have been better to have put all 
on at the start, for the soil will always hold on 
to these till some plant calls for them and they 
stay in the soil till used up, and never leach out 
as the nitrogen does. If the farmer has been lib- 
eral with the first fertilization, and has put as 
much broadcast as he puts in the furrows, there 
will be no need for any side-dressing unless 
growth is not satisfactory. In that case a dressing 
of 100 pounds an acre of nitrate of soda just be- 
fore blooming time will invigorate the crop and 
will tend to make the bolls open more freely by 
increasing the vital activity of the plant. 

This is the office of the nitrogen, while the 
potash and phosphoric acid are the makers of 
the lint. If you have a crimson clover sod turn- 
ed for cotton, there will be little need of any ni- 
trogen in the fertilizer except a little readily avail- 
able nitrate of soda for an early start. 


PROFESSOR MASSEY. 


Work in the Corn Field. 


In the first start of corn the harrow and weed- 
er are just as important as with cotton, harrow- 
ing before the crop comes up to break the crust, 
and then the weeder. With a Keystone weeder 
that can shut up V-shape to go between the rows, 
one can keep going longer. Then one Mary- 
land man puts weeder teeth in the riding culti- 
vator and cultivates his entire corn crop from 
start to finish with the weeder. With such a shal- 
low-running implement one can keep going 
through the corn as long as he can get a horse 
through. One very successful farmer told me 
that he runs through his corn eleven times. He 
could not do this with one-horse tools going two 
or four times in a row. But whatever imple- 
ment you use, do not let it be a plow. Never 
put a plow into the corn field after it is planted, 
and never bank up the soil to the plants in ‘“‘lay- 
ing-by.’”’ The dryer the weather the more rapidly 
you should go through the corn to maintain the 
dust mulch and retain moisture to the roots. Do 
not try to ‘“‘humiliate’” the corn by stopping cul- 
tivation and then spending your money lavishly 
for fertilizer to repair your damage. And do not 
think that you can, year after year, depend on 
making corn with fertilizers profitably. The ex- 
tra corn made by a complete fertilizer will cost 
you 60 cents a bushel. 


Harvesting Oats. 


The harvest of the winter oats will soon be 
here. Then some will want to make a crop of 
late corn after wheat or oats, and run the land 
down. Do not do this, but break the stubble well, 
harrow and drill in peas with a wheat drill set to 
sow two bushels of wheat an acre, and make the 
peas into hay and follow with crimson clover on 
the stubble. Always have a green crop of some 
sort on the land in winter to save what would be 
washed away in the winter rains. I would like 
to see a series of contests made to show how 
cheaply any of the farm crops can be made, for 
it is not the largest crop per acre that is usually 


the most profitable, but the crop that shows the 
widest margin between cost and selling price. 


Keep on Spraying. 


In these days of fungus diseases and insects, we 
must spray our plants or lose many. Of course, 
every one understands that we must spray pota- 
toes to destroy the beetles, but many use simply 
Paris green in water, when they could do far 
better for the crop by mixing the poison in Bor- 
deaux mixture and thus prevent the early blight. 
Then our tomato plants and eggplants are sub- 
ject to the same beetles and also to rots and 
blights. The Southern bacterial blight in toma- 
toes and eggplants that causes a large plant to 
suddenly wilt can not be controlled by spraying. 
The only remedy for this is to avoid soil where the 
disease exists and put the plants in uninfested 
soil. But the leaf blight and the tip rot of the 
fruits can be prevented by spraying in time. A 
good spray for the garden can be made by slaking 
8 pounds of lime and 8 pounds of sulphur to- 
gether, starting the lime to slaking and then add- 
ing the sulphur to make the combination. When 
well slaked, add cold water enough to make 50 
gallons. It makes a better fungicide if you dis- 
solve 2 pounds of copper sulphate in hot water 
and add to the 50 gallons. 


Keep the Garden Going. 


Do not neglect the garden in the rush of farm 
work. A good garden can easily be made the 
more profitable spot on the farm. My garden is 
less than a quarter of an acre, and yet I get far 
more from it than my family can consume, and 
get it every day the whole year through. 

I am writing this the 26th of April, and my 
first corn is just up and has been worked. A 
second planting is not yet up, but as soon as it 
shows I will make a third planting, and will keep 
doing this till mid-July so as to have a succession 
of roasting-ears till frost. I plant the Extra Early 
Norfolk corn for the first. It is not a sugar corn, 
but can be planted earlier. Then I plant the 
Country Gentleman and Stowell’s Evergreen. 

A soon as a row of snap beans shows above 
ground I plant another row, and keep this up till 
September. 

Eggplants are grown in pots under glass and 
set out about the middle of May in soil that has 
been heavily manured and fertilized, and then I 
mulch around the plants with rotten manure, for 
there is no more greedy feeder than the egg- 
plant, and it will not do much in poor soil. 

There is a notion that tomatoes do best in mod- 
erately poor soil, but I find that they, too, like 
liberal feeding. I plant a rew of snap beans be- 
tween the early corn when cultivation stops and 
as the corn is eaten I pull out the stalks and 
work the beans, and as the beans fail I sow kale 
between the rows and turn under the bean vines, 
and the kale furnishes me greens all winter. 

As the cabbage plants set in the fall and winter 
head, they are cut and rows of beans planted be- 
tween them or cucumbers planted in the rows, or 
rather alternate rows of cabbages. 

The early plants are apt to suffer from cut- 
worms, especially in gardens that were left in 
weeds late in the fall. Ina garden kept clean 
all summer, they are not so troublesome. The 
best way to check them is to mix bran and Paris 
green, one part of the poison to 50 parts of damp 
bran. Scatter a little around your plants and the 
cutworms will be destroyed. 

Onions from fall-planted sets should be used 
green, as they will not keep. I have just sown 
my seed of Early Queen onion for sets to plant 
in the fall. These are sown very thickly, the lit- 
tle furrows being one-third filled with seed. 
Crowded in this way, they make sets about the 
size of a marble. 

Seed of sage sown now in a bed can be trans- 
planted after early potatoes or some other early 
crop, and will make far more and better sage 
than old bushes left in the garden. 

A succession crop of summer cabbages sown 
now will head fairly well, but late cabbages should 
not be sown till August. 
ver beet. It is a sort of beet, the tops of which 
are boiled and will furnish good green all sum- 
mer. I am now thinning and transplanting the 
early beets. These transplanted ones will not 
be so early as the ones left in the rows, but will 
grow very well later. Set tomato plants, if not 
already done, and sow some seed in the open 
ground for a late crop, as the early ones are apt 
to fail after midsummer. 





Write to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin on Killing Wild 
Onions, and it will tell you all about it as studied 
out by Mr. J. S. Cates, one of my old students, 
who was the weed expert of the Department. 


Try some chard or sil- © 


THE PROGRESSIVE FraRep & 


Notes and Comments. 


UST THINK of it! Corn roots 20 inches } 

A | in 33 days, and you have put a little aribuae 

of fertilizer in the furrow while the pir 
roots get away from it in a month, anq are hu “% 
ing for food in poorer soil. In the early king an 
my farming I rented a farm that was not Ps 
richest in the country, and we had none of thes, 
prepared fertilizers then, but had good Peruvian 
guano. I put a little of the Peruvian : 
hill of corn, and it started off wonderfully, Af 
ter my corn was up I one day went to mill past 
the farm of a skillful old farmer, and to my sur 
prise, I found that he had not plowed a furrow 
of corn, but was spreading manure over a field 
of red clover. Two days after I went for my grist 
and found that field had been plowed, prepared 
and planted, and the corn in the freshly Prepared 
soil came up quickly. My corn, after the first 
strong start, seemed to want something it could 
not get, while the corn of my old neighbor grew 
right along, for he had food for it all over the 
land, and while I made about 25 bushebs an 
he made 75 bushels. 

It is easy, then, to see why side-dressings do 
good, and if the fertilizer or manure was put all 
over the ground at the start there would be no 
need for side-dressings. Then, too, what is true 
of corn roots is equally true of cotton roots. A 
farmer in South Carolina who was a successful 
srower of cotton, used some fertilizer under the 
cotton for a start, and ran a furrow down the 
middles, where he put all his manure. Then by 
blooming and fruiting time the roots had found 
it and thrived wonderfully. I saw a South Caro- 
lina farmer spreading manure between the Cot- 
ton rows in August, and asked if he thought that 
late manuring would do much good. He very 
properly said that the manure was being cleaned 
from stalls where he had been feeding stock, and 
that if thrown out in a heap it would be sure to 
burn up, while on the field it would certainly help 
him to get a stand of crimson clover that he in- 
tended to sow among the cotton. That showed 
a real and thoughtful farmer, not a planter. 


in each 


acre, 


The Average Farmer. 


“Old Man Average” is the one that makes the 
crop statistics show so small. He is the man 
who makes the average yield of cottom less than 
200 pounds an acre, while good farmers all over 
the South are making 500 to 1,000 pounds, and 
the average is made by men who do not make even 
the 200 pounds. He is the man who has run the 
average crop of corn in Kansas down to 22 bush- 
els an acre, while the increase of those who are 
getting out of the average has raised the average 
of corn in North Carolina from 12 to 18 bushels, 
and as more and more Southern farmers get out 
of the average class they will continue to raise 
the average in spite of the average man. “Old” 
Man Average is good, for the young men of the 
South are imbibing the new spirit and the young 
farmers who are entering the various contests are 
finding out what the Southern soils will do and 
are getting away from the average. 


The Boom in Agricultural Education. 


It is very gratifying to us old fellows who did 
the pioneer work in the colleges to note the great 
increase in interest in agricultural education all 
over the country. In the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, where years ago they had one solitary stu- 
dent in the course in agriculture, they now numl- 
ber hundreds taking that course. Cornell Uni- 
versity reports over 1,200 students in the agri- 
cultural courses, and a like wave is spreading 
through the South. At Cornell sixteen of the 
students in the winter short course were college 
graduates seeking practical information about 
farming. When we organized the A. & M. Col- 
lege in North Carolina it was hard to get the 
farmers to let their sons take the agrieultural 
course. Now they are sending them by hundreds 
to study farming, for improved farming is to-day 
interesting more men in the South than ever in 
her history. One of my neighbors has a bright 
son who went through the local high school and 
works on the farm all summer; in winter he goes 
off to some one of the colleges for a short winter 
course, and has attended several of them, his idea 
being te gain all he can of different methods and 
different men. His brother is taking the regular 
four-year course at Cornell, and it will be inter 
esting to note which makes the better farmer. 
Since both work on the farm in summer, I = 
inclined to think that the one who takes the ful 
course will get the better training. But every 
young man of any energy in the South caB at 
least take the short winter course at some one 
of the colleges, and Farm Life schools are going 
to help many more. Truly there is a bright day 
ahead for Southerm farming. 
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The Week’s Work on “Business Farm” 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















“THE FIRST CULTIVATION OF THE COTTON CROP. 


Do Not Wait Until the Cotten is Up to Begin OCultivation— 


Kill the Grass Before It Gets 
Half the Battle. 


will have been planted before 

this reaches our readers and its 
cultivation will have begun in many 
sections. The plant is a lover of 
warm weather, and consequently 
grows slowly, and is not vigorous 
during its early life, except under 
the most favorable conditions. Many 
thousands of acres are planted each 
spring on land none too well pre- 
pared and then left untouched until 
the cotton is well up out of the 

nd. 
ot course, there is lots of other 
work to do; the corn needs cultivat- 
jag and has been neglected during 
the planting of the cotton, but it isa 
mistake to neglect the cotton fields 
from the time they are planted uatil 
the cotton, as well as the grass and 
weeds, is well up, giving the field 
the field a greem shade. There are 
yery important reasons why the cot- 
ton fields should have attemtion at 
this time. If the plant was a rapid, 
vigorous grower it would be differ- 
ent; but such is not the case, and, 
therefore, anything that can be done 
to hasten its early growth and keep 
the weeds and grass from getting a 
start of it should be done. 


The Folly of Re-Bedding. 


Right here, because it has am im- 
portant bearing on the stand and the 
rapidity with which the cotton comes 
up, we wish to protest against the 
time-consuming, expensive and worse, 
the useless custom of re-bedding 
land fresh for planting the cotton. 

On lands badly infested with John- 
son grass its rapid growth is some- 
times an excuse for re-bedding, but 
even here it is doubtful if the John~ 
son grass is injured as much as the 
cotton, by the re-bedding just before 
planting. 

The corn plant being a vigorou 
grower withstands an over-loose seed 
bed better than cotton; but both do 
better on a well settled bed, fresh- 
ened up by the use of the disk or 
smoothing harrow. We are often told 
that the lands are so run together 
that they must be re-bedded. We do 
hot believe this is true. In fact, the 
“running together’ is largely on top 
and a good heavy harrow er a disk 
is all that is needed to freshen it up 

On the Mississippi A. & M. Gollege 
farm the cotton is being planted, as 
We write, on land bedded last Janu- 
ary and without re-bedding. Les’ 
some may imagine this is light land 
We wish to state it is rather stiff soil, 
and some of it largely infested with 
Johnson grass. 


T: GREATER part of the cotton 


Where the Johnson grass or other 
weeds are sufficient to justify, a “‘bus- 
ter’ is run between the beds to kill 
it, but the beds are not disturbed ex- 
cept to knock off and freshen their 
tops with a heavy smoothing harrow 
Which is followed with a light har- 
Tow, with the teeth slanted, to serve 
More as a brush for smoothing the 
tops of the bed. The seed are then 
Planted shallow on this lowered bed, 
in firm, moist soil and they come up 


agile evenly and better im every 
ay. 


Why a Firm Seed-Bed is Best. 


In the freshly made bed the soil 
Particles are farther apart, they do 
Rot fit around the seed so well, they 
Can not be reaehed so easily by the 
young roots, and in dry weather the 
®p soil dries out so mueh that there 


a Start—An Early Start is 


May not be enough moisture to pring 
them up quickly unless planted very 
deep. If planted deep and wet weath- 
er eomes, they fail to get up at all. 
It is very seldom that cotton is plant- 
ed too shallow, and perhaps never 
when planted on a well settled bed 
that has just had the top freshened 
by the harrow. It is often planted 
too deep. 

The re-bedding of land for cotton 
is, as stated, worse than useless. It 
is slow, expensive and destructive of 
the very conditions most suitable for 
the starting of the crop. 


What to Do When a Heavy Rain 
Comes. 


If after the cotton is planted there 
comes a heavy rain, which is not un- 
common, prompt attention to the cot- 
ton field is demanded. There are two 
distinct reasons for this. If a crust 
forms,the best conditions are brought 
about for evaporation, and large 
amouats of water are lost from the 
surface which may be needed later; 
but the loss of this moisture is not 
the chief reason for breaking the 
crust at this time. Rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture means loss of heat, 
and a cold soil just below that crust, 
where the young plants are strug- 
gling to get out. If any one doubts 
that the rapid loss of moisture causes 
the soil to become cold, let him bare 
some part of his body not acecus- 
tomed to exposure, wet it and expose 
it to the breeze. The cold experienced 
is greater because of the wetting of 
the parts, and this is due to the evap- 
oration of the water. The cold is, in 
other words, loss of heat from the ex- 
posed parts, and such is the case with 
the soil left in condition for rapid 
loss of water; which, as stated, is 
the case when a crust forms and is 
permitted to remain unbroken. This, 
then, is one good and amply suffici- 
ent reason for breaking this crust, 
no matter when it may form on the 
cotton field early in the season. Many 
are disposed to think there is no need 
ef breaking this crust because there 
are no weeds or grass and certainly 
no scarcity of moisture; but the 
breaking of this crust before the cot- 
ton comes up will warm up the land, 
the most essential factor in obtaining 
a stand of cotton. 


Put the Weeder and Harrow to Work 
Now. 


There is another reason for run- 
ning the weeder or harrow over the 
cotton fields before the cotton comes 
up, if a rain has come after planting 
and caused a crust to form. The 
peculiar manner in which the bent 
plant comes through the soil pulling 
the first leaves after it, is not cacu- 
lated for easily penetrating a hard 
crust. We have seen the sharp-point- 
ed ends of quack grass and nut-grass 
penetrate potatoes, beans softened by 
the moisture of the soil and other 
hard substances. These plants would 
not be kept from coming through the 
surface by a crust, but the cotton 
plant is the opposite extreme in its 
lack of power to come up through a 
hard crusted surface. We believe that 
much of the ragged, uneven stands 
and early, ragged appearance of our 
cotton flelds, are due to re-bedding 
and planting on a loose bed and to 
the inability of the plants to come 
promptly through a crust or hard 
surface. 

The remedy is simple, make the 
beds early and do not re-bed, and 








run the weeder, or, better, the 
smoothing harrow, over the land 
just as soon after a rain as the land 
becomes sufficiently dry, even though 
neither the crop nor the grass has 
begun to come up. The results are 
three-fold. It will save moisture 
which may or may not be needed 
later, but whether it is or not, the 
harrowing will warm up the soil and 
kill the grass and weeds just start- 
ing. 





VIRGINIA NEWS NOTES. 


To Drain Chickahominy Lowlands. 


Plans are now under way to drain 
that entire region of swampy lands 
lying along the banks of the Chicka- 
hominy River from Richmond to the 
mouth of that stream. C. G. Elliott, 
Chief of the Bureau of Drainage In- 
vestigation of the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will advise the 
extent to which his egineers can take 
part in the work, and it is hoped by 
the farmers of the section that the 
Government will pay a large part of 
the cost of surveys, as it is thought 
that the work can be done for less 
than $10 per acre, and the owners 
of property are willing to come in 
and share expenses and benefits. 


Dairy at State Farm. 


It is understood that Govenor 
Mann will soon recommend to the 
board of directors of the peniten- 
tiary that they convert the State 
Farm, in Goochland County, into a 
model stock-raising and dairy farm. 
To maintain a herd of not less than 
300 pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cows. 
There are 1,330 acres in the farm, 
600 of which are cleared. 

Veterinarians Meet. 


The State Veterinary-Medical As- 
sociation held a special meeting in 
Richmond a few days since. Among 
other matters of importance before 
the meeting, were the subject of 
testing cattle for bovine tuberculosis, 
branding diseased cattle, tagging 
healthy cattle and regulating the in- 
terstate movement of cattle. 

Resolutions were drawn at the 
meeting providing for the regula- 
tions to be adopted by the State San- 
itary Commission and to be enforced 
under the present statistics that cov- 
er the various points. 


An Alfalfa Club. 


W. H. Kelsey, a well known farm- 
er ef southwest Virginia is endeav- 
oring to organize alfalfa clubs in 
his immediate neighborhood. Mr. 
Kelsey is firmly convinced that alfal- 
fa can. be grown successfully in 
southwest Virginia. J. M. BELL. 





The Georgia Breeders’ Association 
has taken up what promises to be a 
very useful line of work. Each 
member of the organization is asked 
to make this summer a study of va- 
rieties of corn and cotton, so as to 
find out those best suited to his soil 
and climate. It is planned to make 
a sort of survey of each section and 
find out what varieties are grown 
and on what soils. Meetings will 
also be held to encourage the study 
of these plants by farmers. Those 
interested in the work should write 
to Prof. John R. Fain, Athens, for 
more detailed information. 








For Improvement of Soils, for Larger Crops 
USE 


(U. S. Patent No. 570913). 
$2 spent on Nitrogen-producing crops 
will save you at least two-thirds on your 
fertilizer bills and produce a healthy soil 
and luxuriant crops. 
Nitragin for more than 1,000 000 acres 


sold in Germany during 1909. We guaran- 
tee success. 


German American Nitragin Company. 
Postal will bring information. 


CARL TEERLING, SAVANNAH, GA. 
General Agency for the Southeast. 
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A Progressive Farmer Ad. 


“® Sold All Their Peas 








Williams Bros, of Harrellsville, 
N. C., wish to state that they 
wont be able tofill any more 
orders for peas this season. A 
small ad. in the Progressive 
Former, costing them $1 12, sold 
them out and they are turning 
down orders every day. 








A Progressive Farmer Ad. Will Sell 
Your Surplus Seed. 
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CowPeas and Soy Beans 


We offer today, subject to 
market fluctuations : 














being unsold and 


Black Eye White Peas - - $2.75 per bu 
Iron Peas - - - - aoe 
Black Peas - - - - 1 =" * 
New Era Peas -  - - ph otal e 
Whippoorwill Peas’ - - co | 
Mixed Peas - - - - nae ce 
Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans 2a 
Spanish Peanuts - - - 6c per pound 


Japanese Millet - “ a 
Orange CaneSeed - -_ - 4 
Over ten-bushel lots $1. 


One million Sweet Potato Plants, delivery 
after May 20th. Write for prices. 


Hickory Seed Company 
Hickory, N. C. 


SSE SS FEE A RTT BE ERET ATLL RII ETN SRE TEI 
Tae 
The Celebrated Crosland Cotton 


1209 Ib. c»tton makes 500 Ibs. lint; often more, Bags and 
ties not included, saving $1.50 per bale in picking alone. 
Yields as much seed cotton per acre as any other variety. 
A grade better stap'e Drought and wet weather proof, 
as fruit is evenly distributed over stalk. My average 
yield 1,800 lbs. per acre. 75c per bushel. Fine budded 
Pecan nuts for sale at 30 to 50c per Ib. according to size 
and variety. 


Chas. Crosland, Bennettsville, S. C. 
Cocke’s Prolific Field-Selected Corn 


Every ear from stalks containing 2 or more 
gocdears. One of the best corns for late plant- 
ing. None better for medium and early plant- 
ing. at it this year. 


. W. LINDLEY, Guilford College, N. C. 
SEED CORN Cocke’s Prolific is reliable, 
has stood the test, will always 


give you a good yie'd is father of all prolifies. 
I grew it especially for seed. Buy on cob and 
know what you plant, $2 per bu. Produces 2 to 
6ears per stalk WILL GROOME, Greensboro, N. C. 


Biggs Seven-Ear Corn 


By 16 years personal supervision and selection, 
I have developed an excellent proliiic corn. 
oat — mye oases ieee aan Ben 75 bushels 

r aere; last season it was 160 bushels per acre. 
Price $1.00 peck; $3.00 bushel. . 


NOAH BIGGS, Scotland Neck, N. C. 
Seed Corn Boone County Special 


and Cocke’s Prolific, 
carefully selected. Address 
GRE 

















both well bred and 


ENDALE STOCK FARM, 
J. B. Andrews, Prop., Drawer 762, Roanoke, Va. 


1000 Bushels Seed Peas 


Mixed varieties for sale. Freight 
— than from interior points. Send 
check or money order to 


W. B. COOPER, 


WILMINGTON, - - - N.C. 
50 to 75 Bushels 


; natal and mixed cow peas at $2 per bushel, 
2 Ov Bs 


THE HALL MERCANTILE Co. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Seed Peas 


We have a few high Clay mixed Cow- 
peas for sale. Write or wire us for cash 
Peace ec tS oS US Sk Se St See 
HALL & PEARSALL, Inc. 
Wilmington, - - - N. Carolina. 
COW S22 848s 
No other crops so valuable 
for fertilizing, hay and 
PEAS soiling. Millet, Cotten and 
tatoes. Write for illus- 
rated catalogue. I is free. 
HICKORY SEED COMPANY 
Trade Street, - - Hickory, N.C. 

















Cane Seed, aud Sweet Po- 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do as they promise. 














WHY CORN FIRES. is needed for a good yield ang it ” 
a ee there is a good growth of stalk ¢ 
A Discussion as to the ‘Effect of is not a lack of nitrogen. [tf ane 
Different Fertilizers on the Crop—  peduced foi ck of any plant foods 
Cotton Yields Not Always Safe l such a case, is for lack of ph 8, 
Index to Corn Yields. phnorl cid and potash, or lor ine a 


Messrs. Editors: The greatest en- er or souie other condition rather 
emy to the corn growers of the Sout) ‘Han : « Ol MI Of Course, 
is excessive heat. Corn grows faster ' ‘ssive growth of stalk may occur, 

; # PPMP STR Wk RE | in warm weather, and we fail to grow tilly it is lack of phosphorie 

| corn because the excessive growth ¢°1% f (oO MUCH Ditrogen 

WNERS BRE PROUD isually consumes all the nitrogen in fat lessens the yield in such Cages, 
maintaining an abnormal growth ie ) certain that there are 

OF J ee C WAGONS ‘ore the ears begin to develop. na hat are better adapted to eot- 
The greatest failure comes from a I ‘ hey are lo corn. Some 

lack of nitrogen at earing time. lunds that will make 600 pounds of 


The firing of the corn plant is due eed ion will not, an average year, 
] 





tunem 





There is a certain pride in owning a wagon that you 
know is built of the highest quality materials obtainable Dae ate ; ‘ee ig 
° PE <-% ‘ io a lack of nitrogen. It will fire Make 25 bushels of corn, nor can we 
—a wagon that is not only attractively finished with the : Fe ak i n some lands that mak 
: f ‘ es % ‘ vith a good season in the soil, and so q \ ie jands lat make 400 
best paint and varnish, but which also gives perfect we are not dependent upon seasons pounds of lint cotton to make &% 
service, day after day, and year after year. That’s why | jone for growing good crops of corn. ishels ¢ = 
< ote npg q fo 4 ; - ‘ ‘ j 4 
I H C owners are so proud of their wagons. It is an At planting time, or immediataay sate to judge the possi- 
endorsement of their good judgment and investment ability. ifter corn is up, phosphoric acid ities « robabilities of land for 
If you want to be proud of your next wagon—choose any one hould be used. Phosphate is no "i growing from the yield of cot- 
of these four in the I H C line— sood for a top-dressing, as it is a ne fr course, it will give some 
11ineral and is very slow in its work. ndex of the fer*ility of the land, but 
C ] b W b ut very little nitrogen should be rul { this sort that will hold true 
Oo um us e er used at planting time, even on the (or light uplands would not be re. 
poorest lands, and none at all on liable for heavy bottom lands. 


New Bettendorf Steel Kimg ‘3:0 si 01s emit i ae ot 


plants to grow too fast and too large. 


orn 


e, 


Columbus wagons have oak or birch hubs, oak or hickory ihe practical farmer wants to avoid sreat and free people to establish a 
spokes, combination angle iron and oak hounds, oak sandboards, | very large and tall corn plants, as | Pepun' ee ee oe 
oak bolsters. All wood is air-dried for at least two years, | they are too expensive and do nol ( civic ide, W age si of the most 
giving it toughness and added strength. Columbus wagons are | ‘#kKe any better ears than the me- pate ee I seh pi poets panic 
most attractively finished with the best grade of paint i Sane ot 5 eS See ee 
WwW. b h b ] Jere 2 ; ‘ rhe two main reasons that we desire omes from the soil finds its greatest 
eber wagons have been leaders for 66 years. Hickory is | , grow medium-sized plants are: return in developing and_ perfecting 
used for axles, singletrees, doubletrees, and neckyokes. | (1) it takes less nitrogen, tue [hat great domain of nature which 
Oak is used for hubs, hounds, bolsters, reaches, and sand- | .orn is not half so liable to fire. God has given to us in an everlast- 
boards. Oak or hickory is used for spokes. (2) It takes less water to support ing estate . S. A. Knapp. 

New Bettendorf wagons are the only wagons with | ‘hem, and insures a greater yield o! RP as 
tubular steel axles—the only wagons with extension | .¢rn a dry season. aon Re Reade: agen oa 
reach box—no extra reach is needed to lengthen the Not Ehowing the cayseity of Sollee Se ea 

5 $e | Mark Twain. 

gear. Removable malleable sleeves protect the axle 
and can be replaced when worn. 
Steel King is the only wagon that has a perfect nether 6 y( 

& y g I © .0 make cotton, whether 600, 800. | Quit the Thing That Was Slowly In- 
juring Her. 





10 grow corn is one chief cause oi 
failures. Many of us can readily ———————— —— 
agree on capacity of different soils , A WIiDOW'S LUCK 








IHC adjustable stake and internal reinforcement of 1,200 pounds, or any amount of seed | 
axles and bolster. Wheels and box same high | cotton per acre, but we have an erro- 


Service Bureau quality as the other I H C wagons, neous idea as to its relative capacity | 4 woman tells how coffee kept her 
This uisa | ’ Cae ies omar i 
cre hens fe » Why not see the I H C local dealer at once | ‘0 proguce corn. corn is what | 7m insuring her life: 
gegen — about the wagon you want. Getcatalogues | rhree to 4 waahers of corn 1s pee suifered for many years chiefly 
the ig Ae of WM @ oe andinformation from him, or, write direct. we might emcligereg — to reso | m trouble with my heart, with 
doing things on WAZ . where we grow 00 pounds seed col- : gon Sigs s headaches and 
the farm, and then A International Harvester Ae eee 2 tin aeae) aS eS ee ae 
tas the ta 1 F Wy \ eee Company | ion. We have averaged a little over i but although tresseeliaiaall 
tormation. Your f of America + bushels for six years. From land peer betes ’ ENN ‘ t 
individual experi- Oy / Guicepoces ted) ‘ ins : imes for my housework, I did no 
lag SA hehe Chi U that will make 600 pounds seed Cot-| \Q,jize the gravity of my condition 
ites to’ the x — SA ton we should make from 15 to 20] ,j) was rejected for life insurance 
s é "s - os 0; | we . . ’ 
—— ‘ee % as ™ bushels of corn. if se one 00 | Secause, the examining physician 
t sagt at alge pounds fertilizer per acre an¢ sate iid my heart was so bad he could 


our corn reasonable attention, 25]. .. 











ss me. 

bushels per acre is about all one “This distressed me very much Me 
Nec Pye « he nid 

could expect from land that weure lt was a widow and Bee « cee 

inake 600 pounds seed cotton, the 





° ndent upon me. It was to protect 
fancy and extravagant ideas to the | r future that I wanted to insure 


A Tool Is No Better gi contrary notwithstanding. Let’s go we life. 


1 step further, and find out how thick “Fortunately for me, I happened 
Than Its Temper io leave corn in the drill to get the tead an advertisement conte 
7 required yield: ; testimonial from a man who had 
i P ? Nf ave c > y ) OF . 
“The man with the hoe,’ or any A We have made one — een affected in the same way that 
- q - i 4 1 an average ot 70 stalks, it being see: <gtht tmnt ‘ : , 
other farming tool, works against oo was with heart trouble, ae0 = 
: 5 a : ae, : ’ the best yield we could get. ; benefited by leaving off coffee 
odds, if the temper of his tool is j , : : When land is too poor’ for 100 | jing Postum. 3 grasped at the 
defective. Soft steel means a dull NN | cialks, intelligently spaced, to make e this held out, and made the 
me bushe is land should be 
edged blade—slow work and a ’ Z : One heey n this land shoul ' 
iat 2 ; y f <own to peas. “My health began to improve im- 
alf-done Job. , i ¥ One hundred stalks spaced intelli- ediately. The headaches and neu- 
appeared, I gained in flesh, 
bushel than 200 would if left to grow 1 my appetite ae back to me. 
upon the same area. Now figure out | ¢:.Q04 a4 of all, my heart was 





at once. 
gently will come nearer making one 


1 


the proposition, and see how t hick | trengthened from the beginning, 

your corn will stand in the drill to nd soon all the distressing symp- 
re 95 “t< - a Yr aere { av ‘ "4 

get 2,500 stalks per acre. It may | tym ssed away. No more waking 

sound a little thin, but when once you | uy in the night with my heart trying 

understand the capacity of yout hace | to fly out of my mouth! 

8 SA. Bj and the capacity of each individua “Then 1 again made application 

Farming 4 have bladesof hard f | plant, you would not leave your pow | for life insurance, and had no trou- 
4 é 1ades arc 7 si as - § P F ; : : : < 

springy steel, with suf. thicker than this on land that will | » in passing the medical examina- 

7 ools ficient elasticity in them to recover m | only make from 18 to 25 bushels per | 

jo from constant shock against clod and | ‘ acre. J. H. WARREN. ‘It was seven years ago that I be- 

Lay stone in perfect shape and with unturned : Hartville, Ga es 5 SR ee oth 

PY edges. Thatist sufficient reason why +s : , a van to use Postum and I am using ! 

7 





» practical farmers u m. : ” q still, and shall continue to do so, as 
AT geet ogal a "kes Kt po ee : Kditorial Comment: That corn | | {ind it a guarantee of good health.” 
equal high greg h K hl ng edge f | usually fires for lack of nitrogen we | Name given bv Post Company, 
only complete and comprehensive one in wii Ye a2 : : © im give Dy ostum ) 
for every possible purpose are covered by one name an a, think a mistake. Of course, if there | };4ttle Creek, Mich. 
trademark. Ask for them. ( m™ | is lack of water there will be a lack “There’s a Reason.” 
“The Recollection of Qualify Remains Long of nitrogen as well as of other foods, Read the big little book, “The 
das. A valnd ~~ is a : , but land that has nitrogen enough | ltoad to Wellville,” in packages. 
rademark Registere« —k. C. SIMMONS ; : y , ? : ‘ 
£ to grow a good stalk is not going to . . > “ae , stter. A 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 8 as .. ae & : Ever read the above letter ; 
suddenly become so deficient in ni- | new one appears from time to time. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.),St. Louis and New Yori, U.S.A. Sea Ue Wak tx acy Gnuigh for the Pues aco eeaatas dee cue 


grain making. Good growth of stalk | human interest. 
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Do Your 
Buildings 
Need Paint? 









w 


Examine your buildings and see if they 
4 nainting now. If they do, don’t put 
the work off because you believe linseed 
gil will drop in price. _ There is no hope 
of it. Besides, the price of paint made 


o-order of : 
‘ ‘¢Dutch Boy Painter’’ 
hi ure linseed oil is lower than 
White Lead ant you have not actually figured it. 
tee prices from your dealer on the in zredients 
{ this old-fashion ‘d, long-wearing, pure whit 
i d paint. You will find it cheaper than any 
er paint you'd think of using. 


Write for our free Painting Helps No. 1613 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPAN: 
An office in each of the following cities: 
me NewYork Cleveland € 
i St. Louis Boston Pui 
Cincinnati San Francisco 
Qohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia) _ 
(National Lead and Oil Co.. 
Pittsburgh) 


need | 


icago 





a.o 











The Famous !/“Kraus” 


Low Wheel Cultivator 
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PRICE:  =-$8 
Eight Shovel ~ oe 
Spring Trip $40.00 Se 4 
Wheels regulate 32 to 43 inches apart and 
cultivate row 24 to 44 inches. 

Why not raise larger crops and less weeds 
by using York Improved Weeder, #9. Sold 
by live dealers. 

Rawlings Implement Co., 
Baltimore, - - - Maryland 














Its Economy an Power 
Startle the World! 


he Engine Runs on GOAL OIL at a 
Fraction of Cost of Gasoline. 
Thousands of these marvelous engines—in actual 
use today—prove beyond question that kerosene is 
tho engine fuel of the future. ‘The success of the 
troit’” Engine is absolutely 
unparalleled. | 
‘emand is overwhelming. 
®8rosene (common coal oil) 
runs it with wonderful econ- 
omy. Kerosene generally costs 6 
tolicless pergallon than gasoline 
sand gasoline isstill going up. 
uns on any engine fuel. Only 
three moving parts. Light 
and portable. Does work of 
engines weighing four 
timesas much. Runseverys 
thing. 






The Amazing 


* 4 My 
we —_ A a 
The Kerosene Wonder—on 15 Days’ 
Trial—Direct From Factory 
Anyengine you want, from 2to 20 H. P, sent on15 days’ free 
trial—tested immediately before shipping and ready 
{2 Fun. If dissatisfioca—every dollaryou have paid us for 
the engine cheerfully refunded. Prices lowest ever 
known for high-grade, guaranteed engines. 
The New Book Is Ready—WRITE! Tells all about these new 
wonders that mark &newerainengines. Special introductory price on first 
Detroit” engine soid ineach community. Quick action gets it. Address 
Setroit Engine Works, 478 Bellevuo Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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7m PA i aay 
Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
general farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
pan and no harder for the team. One man 
~ do most of his farm work alone with the 
ow-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 








All Kinds of Stock 
Can, Provided We Use 


R. BUTLER and 
have urged so strongly 


other writers 
the in- 
crease of stock feed 


our Southern farms that it may seem 


crops on 


superfluous for me to call your at- 
tention again to 
the matter. But 
this matter of 


abundance oft 


feed, cheaply 


grown, is of such 
vital importance 
to the live stock 
interests of our 
section that one 


may be pardoned 


MR. A. L. FRENCH if he becomes so 

liimself a 
mark for the bored man to shoot at, 
if by so doing he can keep the mat- 
ter so constantly before the minds ot 
his readers that they are obliged to 
think-upon it all 
ing season. 


insistent as to make ol 


through the plant- 


Pastures Must 
mented. 


Southern Be Supple- 


Many enthusiastic people have 
done harm, | believe, in advertising 
the South as being a section where 
stock may be pastured 11 to 12 


months in the Animals 
undoubtedly secure 
the fields nearly all 
section. Sut 
feed is an 


year. may 
from 


our 


some teed 


the year in 
securing of some 

different maitel 
from depending upon the pastures tor 
the entire feed of the flocks and herds 
for the entire 
tion means the cheapening of the ra- 
tions of the animals, the other means 
the ch*apening of animals—for 
I have yet to herd 
that was obliged to pick its living all 
the year that did‘not deteriorate un- 
der such management. Then during 
certain times of the year the 
done the land by heavy animals 
tramping over it is than 
little feed they secure is worth, and 
the fact is that dry, frosted feed is 
of little value anyway for the build- 
ing of animal tissue. 


the 
entirely 


year. ‘The one condi- 


the 
flock or 


see a 
damage 


more the 


Plant Plenty of Corn, Peas, and Soy 
Beans for Stock. 


So I would urge you once again, 
Mr. Progressive Farmer Reader, to 


plant liberally of corn, cowpeas, soy 


beans, ete., so that when winter 
comes you may have barns and 


stacks of forage and grain for the 


animals. Let us have corn for the 
pigs, corn for the calves, corn for 
the horses and corn to go into the 
silo. Let us have cowpea, soy bean 


and clover hay for everything on the 
farm; then the addition of some cot- 
tonseed meal will vations as 
good as may be This 
will mean the production of as good 
animals as may 
while the 
process will mean as 
mals as any section can produce. 


niake 


compounded. 


be grown anywhere, 
winter-pasture starving 


scrubby ani 


How to Raise Feed as Cheap as the 
West Can. 


You have seen both methods tried 
‘and you know what | am writing is 
the truth. 

Grow corn enough so that you will 
have abundance for your pigs that 
are on pasture next summer. Sum- 
mer grazing makes cheap hog feed, 
but grazing will not take the place 


of grain altogether in the growing 
of hogs. In fact, we have found 


that the pastured hog will pay wel! 
for a liberal grain ration. 

And again, we have never yet suc- 
ceeded in growing calves that suited 
us without supplementing the forage 
ration with liberal amounts of grain. 


but we can 





HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68 HAVANA, ILL. 





Some may do this, not 


By A. L. French, R. 


PLANT PLENTY OF FEED FOR STOCK. 


We Can’t Depend Upon Natural Grasses, But We Can Raise 
Feeds Cheaper 


Than the Western Farmer 


the Same Labor-Saving Machinery. 


2, Byrdville, Va. 
on sunny 
and do 


Home Farm. But we can 
grow them as good as we 
can buy in any of the Western States 
by feeding as the Western farmer 

And we can and do grow the 
cheaper than the majority of 
Westerners do, for the reason that we 
use just as good tools and horses as 
they do in the handling of the crop 
and have the advantage of them in 
the matter of climate. 

This enables us to do more work 
during the year with the same team 
power and human labor and will en- 
able any of you, my readers, to do 
the same when you have your fields 
cleaned up and drained—making 


feeds. 
feed 


leng rows possible—and have the 
team power and tools wherewith to 


do the work in the same economical 
manner as your competitors. 


A Thing to Think About. 


This question of team and tools 
means much to you, my readers, who 
are growing stock feeds, as in the 
handling of these crops the greater 
part of the work may be done by 
inachinery, and if you are not using 
these machines and your neighbor 
is, the chances are that your pigs 
and calves are costing you far more 
to produce than are his. In other 
words, he is receiving bigger pay 
for his work than you are. 

Run this matter of feed crops and 
economical methods of production 
over in your minds, my readers. You 
can get a lot of good thinking out 
of ig. 





BUYING AND SELLING FARMS. 

Messrs. Editors: It pays to buy 
farms and fix them up to sell again. 
Chas. A. Umoselle tells the Southern 
Fruit Grower of a small transaction 
of this kind. He bought a small 
farm for $1,000. He did a little 
piowing and set out an orchard. In 
three years he sold it for $3,000, 
realizing $1,675 net profit. 

Lee McCampbell a few years ago 
bought a good farm near Knoxville, 
Tenn., for $4,500. It was not worn- 
out and he did not expend much 
money or labor in improving it. It 
was simply situated Lear a rdpidly 
srowing city where farms were fast 
increasing in value. The other day 
he sold this farm to an Ohio man for 
$10,000. This profit of 100 per cent 
in six or eight years ought to be all 
right when the farm was paying for 
itself at the same time. Nor has the 
last purchaser made a mistake. The 
farm is now to be devoted to market 
gardening for which it is finely 
adapted. It is within 8 miles of one 
ot the finest city markets in the 
South. T. C. KARNS. 





Editorial Comment: True enough, 
there is money in fixing up farms 
for sale; but when you get one fixed 
up so it will sell for a good price, it 
may be hard for you to find a better 
place to live. And this, too, is worth 
thinking about. 


-New York San Francisco 








ilt-diggers in Trinidad Leke i. 
Natural asphalt is the 
life of 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 
And natural oils are the 


life of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt. They do not 
evaporate when exposed 
to sun and air like the oils 
of coal-tar and other resid- 
ual pitch roofings. This 
is why Genasco does not 
crack and leak and go to 
pieces. It stays /asting/y 
waterproof. 

Mineral or smooth sur- 
face. Fully guaranteed. 

The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs the 
seams of roofing without dauby cement, 
and prevents nail-leaks. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco with 
Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll. 


The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 


Largest producers of agphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 





Chicago 








Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 

Trinidad lL.ake Asphalt 

=5 Asphalt-saturated Wool felt, 
DT ll eee 




















eG AMOK Y DCU Y Wiad 


The oldes: established manufacturers, the largest 
line of drilling machines and tools, and 41 years 
of successful operation in nearly every country 
m jn the world, mak 


\ American Drilling Machines 


Standard the world over. 

For every possible condition of earth 
avd rock drilling and mineral pros- 
pecting we make a drili espe- 
cially designed for the re- 
quirement. 

Catalog No, 105, the moat 
complete “drill hole” catalog 
ever issued, Fr 


The American Well Works 


General Office and Works, 
Aurora, III. 


Chicago Office: First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 


Make Your -Old 


Just as strong and as good as ever 
\ and more convenient. Write us and 
mM jet us show you how cheaply we 

\ can fit your old running gear with 
) Our superb 


Electric 
Steel 
Wh eeis 


which put anend_ to all break-downs. 

No shrinking or drying apart or tire 
setting. Makes your wagon a real handy wagon. Our 
43 page book shows you why no other wagon wheelsin 
the world equal the famcus Electric Steel Wheels. 
Reading it will Save you time, money and horse flesh. 
Ir'stree. Write forit to-day to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box59, Quincy, lL 









come 


Se ee eee ces 

















bd 
any other gin because IT MAKES 


other gin. i 
haul your cotton to a Lummus ginner. 
a longer staple, free from all trash and 
dirt, and a longer price for your bale. 





LUMMUS AIR BLAST GINS 


MAKE HIGHEST GRADE 


The Lummus Air Blast Gin will bring 
OU, the ginner, more business than 
A BETTER SAMPLE. It 
will bring YOU, the farmer, more money for your bale, because it 
turns cal nese whieh samples better and grades higher than any 
It will pay you wellin the end to drive miles further to 
The Lummus gin stands for 












Catalogue FREE 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO., S*nme © 


COLUMBUS, CEORCIA 





























A Shrewd Investment 


N automobile is the greatest labor saving, time saving 
and money saving machine a man can have on his 
farm. Don’t make the mistake of thinking it is 

merely a luxury. To be sure the fellow who runs a car gets 
twice the pleasure out of life, but sum up the practical uses he can put 
it to. Today the farm minus an automobile is seriously handicapped. 
Thousands of shrewd farmers all over America own and operate an 








These same men tell us how much quicker and better they can 
get to own. How they can take a small gang of men—pack them off 
to work and be back in a jiffy. How the women folks use it for mar- 
keting and making their little social calls. How.quickly a broken 
fence or something else at a distant end of the farm can be mended. 
How trains are caught—friends are met—business appointments are 
kept. How much nearer it brings all the surrounding territory and 
neighbors. 


And these same warm Overland friends write us of. the relia- 
bility of the car. How it goes through thick and thin in all kinds 
of weather and never turnsa hair. Thereis probably some Overland 
owner near you. Look him up and ask him yourself. 


The Overland isthe strongest made and most liberally built car 
on the market today. We want to prove to you that when you buy 
an Overland, you get your money’s worth. Make some comparisons 
with a few other cars. Take the specifications of the $12°0 Overland 
and compa e them with any other cars priced up to $15/. Take 
item for item—the wheel base—the size of the wheels—the capacity— 
the transmission—the motor and body. Go through the entire list. 
See how much more you get in an Overland. 


You can use an Overland to advantage. It will help you to 
save time nd money. Overlands cost from $775 to $1675. Made 
in all the prevailing styles. They don’t cost much to operate. The 
first cost is practically the only cost. 


There’s a dealer near you who will be glad to show you the 
Overland car. Let him take you for a drive. See whet a handsome 
machine it is and how easily it rides. Send us your name and address 
and we’ll give you the name of the nea’est deale. We will als» send 
you an interesting Overland book which gives specifications, prices, 
models and everything. Better drop us a line at once. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


167 Central Ave., Toledo, Ohio 











HOW IMPROVED TOOLS HELP MAKE MONEY. 


A Labor-Saving Implement is an Investment That Soon Pays 
for Itself, Besides Making the Farmer Happier—The Boy Dixie 


Plow Must Go. 


letters written in a recent issue 

of your paper. One man thinks 
the Boy Dixie is much abused. 
I wish to say that wherever 
the farming methods have been im- 
proved ever what they were 20 or 25 
years ago, the Boy Dixie has been 
disearded. 


[ tes with amusement two 


Many farmers around Augusta 


have quit using the. single plow; they 
cross-disk both their corn and cotton 
land in the winter, using 18 or 20- 
inch disk harrows and breaking the 
ground as deep as could be done 
with a two-horse plow, and it leaves 
the ground in much better condition. 
In the spring, before bedding for 
cotton, or before planting corn, they 
run over it with a smoothing har- 
row. Then, if eorn is to be planted, 
a shovel plow or middie burster wl 
be used to open up the furrow, and 
the planter will follow in this. If to 
be planted in eotton, it can very 
quickly be bedded up. Land can be 
prepared in this way at half the ex- 
pense if it were done with a one- 
herse plow. 

Why is it that the employed labor- 
er on a farm in the Northwest earns 
more than double for his employer 
what a laborer en our Southern 
farms does? Of course, more intel- 
ligent help is employed on the North- 
ern farms, but this alone does not 
bring about the difference between 
the two sections. The most of this 
difference is brought about by using 
improved farm machinery. 

In the North in breaking the 
ground a farmer rides. If a plow is 
used, it is a gang, driving three or 
four horses abreast, and in this way 
he does more and better work than 
four men could do with the Boy 
Dixie. Our farmers must sooner or 
later come to it. 

About five years ago a farmer 
came to us and said: ‘“I have 
never been anything else but a piney 
woods farmer, but my boys, four of 
them, are growing up and I want to 
change. I want to get out of the 
old rut.”” He had never used any 
ether plow than a Boy Dixie, never 
had used a smoothing harrow, had 
no mower, no hay-rake, had never 
made any hay, always pulled his 
fodder. He bought the above-men- 
tioned articles, and he and his boys 
went to work. They did not scratch; 
they plowed, and a great improve- 
ment was made in the crops the first 
year. That fall a dairy of 12 cows 
was put in. One of the boys that 
was in love with the work, took 
charge of it. The dairy more than 
paid the expense of operating the 
three-horse farm. One of the boys, 
through reading the farm papers, 
thought he would like a canning out- 
fit. It was purchased, a lot of to- 
matees were raised; also some 
peaches, beans and okra were ean- 
ned, as well as a lot of berries. The 
family had all the canned goods they 
wanted and quite a lot was sold; in 
faet, enough to pay for the outfit and 
expense for the canning. The house 
was repaired, a large new barn was 
erected, wire fences were put up for 
cow and hog pastures, registered cat- 
tle and hogs bought, and one pass- 
ing by would not know the old place. 

Before the farm changed hands, it 
was considered one of the poorest in 
the neighborhood, and the man that 
owned it hardly made a living. Last 
year 1,800 bushels of sweet potatoes 
were raised, besides corn, cotton and 
an abundance of feed for the dairy. 
He paid $15 per acre five years ago, 
last fall he was offered $60. 

Another illustration: About 15 


years. ago, a young maps left here, 


By J. W. Wirtz, Augusta, Ga. 


drifted to New Jersey, workeq 
on a farm for several years, 
then got married and went to farm. 
ing for himself with improved ma- 
ehinery, just like the Jersey farm. 
ers do. After farming a number of 
years, he concluded to return to 
good old Georgia. He brought with 
him all his improved farm machin- 
ery, bought a farm 10 miles from 
Augusta, at $12 per acre; broke up 
his ground deep with a two-horse 
plow, used disk and smoothing har. 
row. After the crop was planted a 
weeder was used. He bought a reg- 
istered stock hog; fine Jersey cattle 
were raised and butter was made. A 
saw mill was put on the place to 
saw lumber for barn and other out- 
buildings; enough lumber was sold 
to the neighbors to pay for the saw- 
ing, wire fence was used to fence 
hog and cattle lots, as well as hog 
and cattle pastures. Enough was 
sold from the farm to pay for all the 
improvements, and a little was left. 
Last fall he sold his farm for $50 per 
aere. Therest of the farms adjoining 
this place can still be bought for 
from $12 to $15 per acre. They are 
still using the same methods that 
were in vogue 20 years ago, while 
the other man used and practiced 
up-to-date methods. 





THE WATER OUR CROPS NEED 
AND HOW TO SAVE IT. 


Messrs. Editors: Our average rain- 
fall is about 52 inches per annum, 
and the amount that would fall upon 
an acre during the year would be 
about 1,312,022 gallons, or 5,471 
tons. From May 1 to September 1, 
when the corn crop needs the great- 
est amount of water, we would get 
about 1,823 tons per acre, with the 
normal rainfall. Now, as a good corn 
crop will require about 15 inches of 
rainfall during these four months, it 
would require about 1,578 tons of 
water. Something like three-fifths 
of this quantity is absorbed by the 
roots and exhaled by the foliage of 
the plants. The remainder escapes 
by evaporation, and this proportion 
is not maintained except under the 
most favorable conditions. It is evi- 
dent that soil conditions vary great- 
ly, and consequently the amount of 
water escaping by evaporation would 
depend upon the conditions of the 
soil, the atmosphere, and the culti- 
vation. The average rainfall would 
apparently give us a surplus of 245 
tons of water, but this would depend 
again upon the condition of the soil. 

If the soil is in a condition to re- 
ceive and hold this water in reserve 
fcr the need of the plants, it is readi- 
ly seen that, with the moisture held 
in reserve by the soil from the win- 
ter rains, there is normally a suffici- 
ent amount of water to produce large 
crops of corn, but often a large 
amount of the water falling upon the 
land runs off, not being absorbed by 
the soil for the use of the plant. Iv 
has been ascertained that it requires 
about 300 pounds of water to ma- 
ture a good stalk of corn or a pound 
of dry matter. (Some stalks would 
weigh more and some less, but the 
estimate is near enough for the pres- 
ent purpose.) Then, estimating the 
amount of water necessary to produce 
75 bushels of corn per acre, allowing 
100 stalks to produce a bushel, we 
find that it will require 7,500 stalks 
of corn and 1,125 tons of water. A 
100-bushel crop would require 10,- 
000 stalks and 1,500 tons of water. 
As our average rainfall amounts to 


-1,823 tons, for the four months of 


greatest requirement by the corn 
plants, it would seem reasonable to 
undertake to grow that much corn 
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per acre. 
however, 


use only three-fifths of the rainfall 


and that two-fifths must be allowed 
for evaporation, and nothing is al- 


low 
land. The three-fifths of the normal 


rainfall, or 1,094 tons, is all that 


counting nothing for the soil mois- 


ture ‘: 
rains, which is always a considerable 


amount. 


as during a downpour of rain, the 
soil must be open and porous like a 


sponge, and to hold a large amount 
this soil reservoir must be of suffi- 
cient depth to hold the water in sus- 
pension until it passes into the sub- 
soil by capillary attraction. We must 
now conserve this water in the soil, 


This calculation dogs not, are not in condition to retain the 
take into consideration the abundant rainfall they receive, and 
fact that the corn plants are able to for this reason the preservation of 

moisture becomes a very important 
problem with most of us. The first 
essential in this work of conserving 
ed for the water that runs off the moisture is the making of a deep, 
loose soil rich in vegetable matter. 
Mr. Millsaps has given some valuable 
would be available for the crop, hints as to how this may be done, 
and unless crops are planted on such 
held in reserve from the winter soils, a large part of the rainfall will 
run off and be lost. The soil, not 
being able to absorb it, will easily 
In order to receive water readily, become too wet, and then the rest 
will run off and probably do harm 
instead of good. This soil which so 
quickly becomes too wet will, as a 
rule, just as quickly become too dry 
when the rain ceases, since it will 
have stored up such a little bit of 
moisture. 











We can not, however, change the 





SMALL FARMS vs. TENANT-HANDLED PLANTATIONS. 


the land is rich and level: great fields of fine, rich land, and 

the little tenant hut dotted here‘and there. Only a spot now 
and then in corn, and wide acres of cotton, cotton, and along the 
railroad right-of-way the alfalfa was ever knee-high. Through 
the country now and then you came to a farm with as fine al- 
falfa as grows in Colorado. To think the Creater gave our peo- 
ple a land that would abound in all the clovers, grass, wheat, 
oats, and corn, then see the big cotton plaartation that has no 
inviting look about it; poverty, eternal drudgery, year in and 
year out; disappointment at every harvest, to say nothing of 
bleeding the soil until it refuses to yield at all. And to think 
we have seen this very condition all our lives! It’s an old, old 
story. Still there are people who actually don’t want to live 
any ether way. Certainly strange tome. And right in the heart 
of this fine land it can be bought (not all of it) for $15 to $20 
an acre. 

Contrast this with a section I passed through the other day 
on a fast L. & N. train between Nashville and Decatur, Ala. 
Through this valley as far as the eye could see were beautiful 
farm homes—lots of them. The pastures had blooded red cattle 
and pure-bred hogs, sheep, and fine mules and horses, jacks and 
jennets, all fat and sleek at the coming of spring-time. Along 
the roads you saw people that had a happy contented leok on 
their faces driving first-class roadsters that could move. 

I asked a citizen who got on the train at a little station what 
the land sold for. He replied $100 to $200 an acre; not because 
it’s better land than Green County, Alabama, but because it’s a 
country of small farms and the owners live on them. And all 
along you could see substantial church and school buildings. 
But not so in the negro tenant section, and never will be untiI all 
these old big farms are cut up and sold out in 40- to 160-aere 


I MADE a trip down in Green County, Alabama, lately where 








rose and not before. 
Tuscaloosa Co., Ala. 





farms. When this is done Green County will blossom like a 


MARK RAMSEY. 








so that the plants may have the bene- 
fit of it in time of deficient rainfall. 
This may be accomplished by deeper 
Plowing and subsoiling, if care is ex- 
ercised while this is being done to 
completely fill the soil, as it is dug up, 
with vegetable matter; or, perhaps, 
this may be more economically ac- 
complished by growing on such soils 
some deep-rooted plants, such as the 
clovers. These roots penetrate the 
subsoil to greater depths, and when 
they decay they leave small ducts 
through which the water percolates 
to lower strata. 

In a forest we find layer upon lay- 
er of leaf-mold building up soil, and 
this soil filled with countless rootlets, 
Making the entire mass as porous as 
4sponge. This soil drinks in all the 
water that falls upon it, and it is 
held there until needed. No one 
ever sees such a soil suffer for want 
ot rain. 

If this condition does not exist in 
the soil—and it does not in a greater 
Portion of the soils of the South— 

OW may we bring it about? The fol- 
lowing plan is recommended: (1) 
Deeper plowing, (2) addition of hu- 
mus, (3) rotation of crops, (4) pre- 
Vention of soil washing, (5) growing 
of leguminous crops such as cowpeas, 
Soy beans, vetches, the clovers, and 
also the grasses. E. S. MILLSAPS. 

Statesville, N. C. 


‘ Editorial Comment: dt is unfor- 
any true, as Mr. Millsaps says, 
at most of the soils of the South 


character of the soils we are tending 
this year. Very little can be done 
now to add to their moisture-holding 
capacity. We must, therefore, pay 
all the more attention to the eheck- 
ing of evaporation, so that as much 
as possible of what water they do re- 
serve may be used by the plants, and 
as little as possible pumped up into 
the air by the sun. To do this, we 
must keep a mulch of some kind on 
the surface of the soil, something 
that will serve to protect the moist 
soil beneath from the direct influence 
of the sun’s rays. The only mulch 
available to most of us, and about 
the best there is, is a layer of very 
fine, loose soil three or four inches 
deep. If you kéep such a layer on 
the top of your cultivated lands, and 
keep them as level as possible, you 
are doing about all you can to con- 
serve soil moisture. But whenever 
you let a hard crust form over the 
top of the ground, you are letting the 
soil water evaporate at a rapid rate. 
On land left long in this state, three- 
fifths of the soil-moisture, instead of 
two-fifths, is likely to be lost; and it 
should be remembered that our orops 
are more often Jimited by the water 
supply than by the food supply. 

Keep the surface soil fine and 
level, 





We can secure other people’s ap- 
proval if we do right and try hard; 
but our own is worth a hundred ef 
it, and no way has been found out 
of securing that.—Mark Twain. 

















Up to the first of June, Mr. 
Truck Grower, to make a full 
crop of cotton with my 


Simpkins’ Prolific 
Cotton Seed 


THE EARLIEST MATURING COTTON SEED IN THE WORLD 
Only 90 days from planting to boll 








Ten days earlier than King, its nearestrival. And that’s why 
there’s plenty of time even after your first crop, to "ake a 
full cot on crop with SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC 


It’s too late now, Mr. Farmer, to experiment 
with inferior seed. You've got to plant Simpkins’ or run 
the risk of failure. Simpkins’ Prolific is not cnly tie ear- 
liest, but it’s 


The Most Prolific Cotton on the 


American Market 








Without an ovnce more fertilizer or an extra hour’s 
work, it will actually iccrease your yield from 15 to 35 per 
cent. Has a gcod stalk—strong, sturdy, healthy—and yields 
40 ver cent lint. Year after y-ar Simpkins’ Prolific has won 
First Premiums at the North Carolina State Fair for best 
single stalk, best cotton in seed, best lint cot- 
ton and best acre. That’s mighty near Sweepstakes. 


Don’t wait another day to send in youc order. My sup- 
ply of seed is now limited, and I’m filling orders on short 
notice while stock lasts. Write to-day---NOW. 


ca § Order direct from me, the originator, 
ra Buy the Genuine and protect yourself against inferior 


seed sold under my name. This trade mark in red 
» letters and Simpkins’ name are on every bag of the 
genuine Simpkins’ Prolific Seed. And my posi- 
tive guerantee that the Seedis genuine ‘“‘Simp- 
kins’ Prolific’? goes with every pound of 
seed shipped by me. 











PRICES: 


Tit COTIOAG 1018.55 sccsnsecceess ..... $1.00 per bu. 
Less than carload lots............ $1.15 per bu. 


F. O. B. Raleigh. 


W. A. Simpkins Co., 


RALEIGH, N.C. 


oo eT OO PETE, 
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No vehi Down—No ad ica a Obligations 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


THE HOME CIRCLE 


UNITY. 


30 DAYS EREE TRIAL : EART of my heart, the world is young; 


+ s sad ; , arta . so! 
“pone _ machine into your home; use it as your own; try all its attachments, and if it isnot exactly Love lies hidden in every rose! 
all we claim for it in every respect ; if it is not handsomer, better made, more easy to run, and if it 4 Sverv s h: skylark s g 
ade, ‘é i ; so uat he skylark sun 
does not do better work than any machine three times its price, we wil! take it back and you will not be Every ng tha ican a 


put to any expense whatever. Try it a month absolutely free; then, if sitistied, make your own terms. Once, we thought, must come to a close: 
Take All The Time You Want ¢ ; Now we know the spirit of song, 
. — 4 x eee Baie A : of tl ii 
v dake your your own time to pay. : ay. Taken year, two years, or two an or two and a half years to iy F< ‘ Song that is merged in ri pre »€ the whole, 
pay, if you want to t’s all the same to m You can } the King macl for } ¥ } Siok 8 i 7 _ a 
about one-fifth as much as other high-grade mac hines rent for. “his ane Tnhaehine { wv Hand in hand as we w nder along, 
What should we doubt of the years that roll? 


























¢ 
formerly sold through dealers and agents for $45 to $65. Now olfered direct daha. 
from our factory to you on easy payments at bs 

about one-third its old price. We have cut off our 

wholesalers, jobbers, dealers, and agents, giving you 

their profits. 


ee Ps rN i = - ‘ 
~ } = 2 7 ae Heart of my heart, we can not die! 
Save $25. to $35. — — WS Se? Love triumphant in flower and tree, 
by eee. Seen Re only manufacturers in the - iat SN Z Z . He " Every life that laughs at the sky 
world who se igh-grade sewing machi - —— fF | a : ° 
direct from factory to family. It costs you 1688 SH ae — Tells us nothing can cease to be; 
to buy the King than to rent any other high ee 4 ye y 
rade machine from a dealer or agent. The ame i, 5 ay One we are one with a song to-day, 
ing won the gold medal, first i highest Be in me 4 : 4 
Sward at the Alaska-Yukon Exposition’ The =) | || ; = One with the clover that scents the wold, 
judges officially declared it to be “The World’s ith iy \ 
Best Sewing Machine. 


i Ht ay con Kx R One with the Unknown, far away, 
OUR 20-YEAR GUARANTEE x= Ese . i 


One with the stars. when earth grows old. 
means if the machine proves defective in ma- 
terial or workmanship during 20 years of service 


te ie or ang 3) yours OF stevice ay SOS Heart of my heart, we are one with the wind, 
half-million dollar factory stands back of this guarantee. . 


NAHHO One with the clouds hat are whirled o’er the lea, 
Gold Medal Winner! L : One in many, O broken and blind, 

Mati lit fs caxy Hining and sowea poniete weet ceaee Al FACTORY ee ae 
stag crane ar cat sae arenas are Aajuetable Hen UA | saad ecg Sys gg papa 

Frilling, Tucking, Binding, “he French Fold, Braiding, TO Darkens, ends as a tale that is told, 
Darning, Quilting, Ruffling, Plaiting, Ruffling between One, we are one, oO heart of my heart, 

















two bands, Edge Stitching, and Piping and Shirring. We 


positively guarantee that this marvelous variety and perfection of work cannot be On t 9 thi ror xy 7s old. 
duplicated by the attachments of any other family sewing machine in the world. The One, st ill one, W hile he world SrOWSs « ld . : 
machine is complete and includes all the attachments. Try it 30 days free. Then if you —Alfred Noyes, 
wish to keep it make your own terms. Write to-day for our free 64-page illustrated catalogue and full particulars . 

of the most liberal sewing machine offer ever made. 


KING SEWING MACHINE CoO., 1711 RANO STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SS tr We will ship you a 
nS “RANGER” BICYCLE 
= : on approval, 




















THE HARMFULNESS OF THE “HARMLESS” FLY. 


freight How This Insect Carries Fifth of All Sorts and Disease Germs 
bm prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and Aaaieresicame: Sk Vitwew alts 5 : we #3 ‘ 

@ allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in Kiverywhere at rr avels—The Lo w Cost of Protection and the 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get Great Cost of Neglect 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ; 

ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will zt be out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from tactory 


to rider at lower prices than any other house. We By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 
om you $10 to $25 middlemen’ profit - —, L oyeng ‘Highest grade — with 
uncture-Proof tires, Importe oller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher t an cheap "raw iving 7 fe « 2 3 j 
mail ER At EN ts: reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices yy Vicky living fly is a menace to constructed feet, not to mention the 








RIDER A at EN TS WAl low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 
y 1 . ° * 
LE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under appear harmless, innocent, live- wonder that frightful scourges of ty- 
osed out at once, 
z// DO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
housewife with in- to manage with sticky feet. The dis- 


ae REN careers a elise te riue bac: exnibie a sample 4 health and a crime against so- hairy-covered legs and body, all of 
19st ** Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will be } ‘ 2 a ee 
i t 1 Write at fi pecial off ciety. When we observe a horde which are capable of carrying my- 
give on the first 1911 sample going to your town. rite at once for our special offer. ‘ ‘ ‘ iz : : : 
DO NOT Wad Ghandi of agli ul tatinn loci nearaes at over prtee cadll ‘peeescetve out catalogne of merry flies around a kitchen door riads of germs of disease, is it any 
and learn our low prices and liberalterms. BICYS } ; 
your own name plate re double our prices. Orders filled the day received, it they 
; rag bacloves 0 HAND Bic Maes are — Sonee hore meet ag sig Be aaee retail stores wi ly, yes, and pos- phoid fever, dysentery, intestinal 
rear wheels, innertubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs : > * $ . o ahi ; 
WTiRES, COASTER. ‘BRAKE arid Gverjeuingn the DILGale ineak Halt uscal prices. . sibly interesting, troubles of babies are traced to thi. 
4 interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. ae : and e poe oa ae ee lif tl fly has 
“4 Bice \ by the ordinary y is grown-up life the fly 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.nx CHICAGO.ILL. | (> 3 
5 : B : difference, when comfort of having the feet constantly 
2 a ont uys a enuine ‘ we / the fact is, they ‘balled’ up with a conglomeration 


A ae . / are among our of all kinds of material has bred in 
‘ re re ; ; worst enemies the fly the habit of frequently preen- 
ar ee ae a Consider for your- ing himself, particularly his feet. 


; self the numbers When the material is too sticky to be 
AT FACTORY PRICES iil / MRS. F.L. STEVENS. of times you have rubbed off the fly laps it off; thus iilth 


5 * DE | / Sageaw seen flies feeding on sputum, on garb- is in this manner taken into the 
30 Da S$ FREE Trial ; y ' a age, on filthy excreta, about the out- mouth and thus into the alimentary 
y aes ma lew) houses. Wherever there is filth, in- canal and passes off in the excreta. 
FR E E50 Music Lessons in the Leading : * i doors or out, there you will find on Thus vs is at all sorts OF wrth 
Correspondence School of Music oo j= |) i any summer’s day a swarm of flies. scopic particles are ngiy ag 
You can now buy a genuine Kimball Organ direct ay ess \ EH From their breeding places in horse to place on the feet of flies. ne 
from the makers at the lowest factory price for which a manure they promptly find their way particles are rarely of sufficient size 
aia your nd ia ae , TS uit into our kitchens. They scramble to be seen with the unaided 7 
Just a line from you will bring by first mail we a : OG i pell-mell over the food. They bury Nevertheless, they are constantly 
our money-saving plan and free catalog. R suk : mae (hth } their filth in our butter, they drown present, and the amount of matter 
tne’ siting deer fo ent ae . : Sie ih i in the baby’s milk, they drop their thus transferred is considerable, OW- 
tories ap? the whole remarkable organ story. JR. = i Hig specks on our sweet cake. From the ing to the fly’s constant activity. A 
It tells you how to get a genuine Kimball Organ Z , me Hi , ¢ : “i re aug camined, 
on a month’s free trial. It tells you of things you Oi OS % A AH baby’s diaper they make their way single fly was caught and examin 
ee ae See Me |e =| to the baby's sticky mouth where and in its mouth and on its feet wor 
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farm housewife must of necessity 
work out together. I know a man 
who made screens for his house last 
reason—two doors and four windows, 
complete, well made, well hung—at 
a cost of $1.25. His near-by neigh- 
por, in an unscreened house, had a 
case of typhoid fever in the home 
which cost the family $300, not to 
mention the suffering, anxiety, and 
fatigue which,a long, serious illness 
means to the entire family. 

Because the fly has been found to 
be an important factor in the spread 
of typhoid fever, it has been fittingly 
termed the ‘typhoid fly.” It might 
be called the ‘‘tuberculosis fly,’ or 
“diphtheria fly’’ because it picks up 
these germs and carries them into 
our homes.. There is an enormous 
increase in the death-rate of children 
from diarrheal diseases during the 
summer months. The fly is respon- 
sible for it. A single fly speck may 
contain 3,000 germs. Have we 
thought seriously of the expense of 
disease and drudgery to a family, to 
a community? How often have we 
in blindness regarded an epidemic of 
disease in our families in the com- 


SIX THINGS TO DO IN 


1. Live out -f doors as much as you 
to sleep out of doors during the summer months if possible. 


2. Screen the back porch as weil as the 
The screened porch will reduce the fly 


kitchen tremendously. 
3. Look to the garden. 


P ant a succession of ve 
tables to last through the entire winter n onths. 


4. The canning and preserving season will soon be 
upon us. See that all the materals are ready—cans cr- 
dered, new rubbers ready for cld ones. 
rauge to do the canning by the new and simpler process. 
If the size ot the family or the abundance of frui: 
vegetables justifies, do not hesitate to buy a canning outfit. 


5. Spray the roses with Bordeaux mixture or Paris 


green for insects or fungous diseases. 


6. Lcok after the chickens, see to it that they 


only in clean places, upon clean feeds. 


clean water. 





munity as a cruel manifestation of 
Providence when the means of con- 
trol lay easily within our power 

In the house-fly we have a dis- 
seminator of disease. Imagination 
campletely fails to grasp the far- 
reaching consequences of the trans- 
mission of disease germs through this 
agency. What are we going to do 
about it? Let us join in a campaign 
to banish the fly from our houses, 
from our premises, from our com- 
munity. ‘Screen, poison, prevent.” 


A RECIPE FOR LIGHT-BREAD. 

I prepare my yeast by boiling 3 or 
4 good-sized Irish potatoes in a quart 
of water until soft; pour off the wa- 


ter, mash the potatoes thoroughly,, & 


add the water in which they were 
cooked, 1 heaping tablespoonful of 
salt, 2 of granulated sugar, 1 cake 
of commercial yeast previously soak- 
ed in tepid water until soft. Mix 
well and let stand 24 hours. In cool 
Weather this yeast will keep an in 
definite time and a cupful will make 
six loaves of bread. To make bread: 
after supper I take 1 quart of flour, 
put in a cupful of the liquid yeast 
and add enough warm water to n al 


nake 


avery stiff batter, and let stand until 
morning when it should be very 
light. Then into my sifted flour 1 
put 1 handful salt, 2 of sugar, lard 
or cottolene the size of «a walnut, 
My sponge prepared the night be fore 
and 1 quart of warm water. Work 
into a stiff dough and knead 15 or 20 
minutes, or until the dough blisters 
then turn into a greased 
Well on top, and set in 
until it rises to twice its original size; 
then lightly mold into 
grease the tops we 11, 

to twice their size. bak <e in a hot oven 
from 30 to 45 minutes When done 
turn out on a cloth, 
of the loaves 
and the crust will be as soft as the 
Imside, and is much more healthful 
to eat than so many “hot biscuits.’’ 

MRS. JOS. J. COOKE 


pan, grease 
a warm place 


pound loaves, 


and when risen 


grease the tops 
and leave until cold, 


_ Even the dearest and most perfect 
Circumstantial evidence 


be at fault, 
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Is oe to 


after all, and therefore 
oO 
gl to be received with great cau 
1¢ i 
on. Take the ease of any pencil 


Sharpened by any woman: 
ve Witnesses you will 
t with a Knife; but if you take sim- 
Ply the aspect of the 


pencil you will 
aay She did with her teeth Mark 
wain. _ 


if you 
find she did 


Some people 


are never satisfied 
For itishe 


wb ominpie, the prisoner who com 
Ined of the liter ature that the 

Prison angel gave him to read. 
“Nutt’n but continued stories,” he 

eTumbled. ‘An’ 


sates x I’m to be hung next 


Hverybody’s M; igazine 
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The most ugly backyard may be 
transformed into a veritable Eden by 
the planting of hollyhocks, castor 
beans or morning-glories near fence 
or shed to hide its unsightly spaces. 
These grow to usefulness and beauty 
before the summer heat makes one 
long for a green spot where the cares 
and weariness of the day may be for- 
gotten. But he is a neighborhood 
benefactor who makes his home 
premises a source of envy, the grati- 
fication of which insures health and 
happiness and beauty.—Delineator. 


Let Me felp. Yea 
| Make More Money 
"Out of Your Fruits 
and Vegetatics 


ene 

Don't iet your surplus trusts, 
étc., go to waste. Can them, the same as alarge 
canning factory. Small investment, big profits. 
Fasy to build up a profi business of your 




















own, on the farm. 
A Stahl Canner Will Do 1 
Made in all sizes. Prices 4.20 up. Fully guarentee. 


Over 106,000 in use. I furnish everything needed 
to make a complete canning factory on the farm. 
My great Canners Book describes Canners, end tells 
how to market canned area It’s free for the ask- 
ing Write to-day—N 


F.S. STAHL, Box aa2-ne Quincey, Vi. 














HOW TO GROW DAHLIAS. 
By One Who Knows. 


if you want a large quantity of 
bloom for a smaJl outlay of time and 
labor, plant dahlias. The older har- 
dier sorts will grow and bloom al- 
most anywhere and under many ad- 
verse circumstances and the finer va- 
rieties respond generously to good 
treatment. They grow for me in any 
kind of soil—sand, black loam or red 
clay, but I believe they are partial to 
clay, if broken deep and enriched 
with well rotted manure. This may 
be cow, horse, chicken, or leaf mold, 
but must be well rotted. On clay 
ryound | find wood ashes good if used 
sparingly and well rotted. There 
are five classes of dahlias, shows, 
decoratives, cactus, pompons and 
singles. The shows are the round, 
ball-like ones our grandmothers grew 
in their gardens. There are many 
new colors added to these every year 
and they are larger and_ fuller. 
Frank Smith (a fancy show) was 
raised from seed by a Pennsylvanian 
in 1831. Dr. Keynes is.a new one of 
recent introduction and is very large 
and full. 

rhe decoratives are the largest of 
all dahlias. They have broad petals 
and are inclined to be shaggy. Wm. 
\gnew (intense scarlet) is one of my 
first dahlias and is still a favorite. 
i.e Giant is a new one and measures 
6 to 8 inches across. In the cactus 
type the petals are quilled like a 
chrysanthemum and are dainty as a 
hot-house flower. They are all beau- 
tiful, but Aurora, Fairy, Comet are 
especial favorites of mine. 

The pompons are just small shows 
but are fine bloomers. They are good 
for beds as the plants are dwarf, too. 
The smallest one I have is 1 inch 
across. 

The single ones have only one row 
of petals, like a daisy. They are very 


>debonair and well worth growing for 


cut flowers. 

The flower lovers of our sunny 
Southland are just beginning to wake 
up to the possibilities of the dahlia. 
The North has raved over them for 
a number of years. 

' have grown them for 15 years 
and for beds, hedges, box flowers or 
cut flowers for any purpose. I think 
they stand first in variety of color 
ind amount of bloom, and now that 
a sweet-scented one has been intro- 
duced, the rose’s crown is in danger. 

In all my 30 years’ experience with 
flowers I have never had anything 
that met every requisite as dahlias 
do, and of all my 300 varieties I 
have not one to lose. They are old 
friends and [| know the good points 
of each one Every woman over 
forty needs something to devote her- 


self to, 


To those 
ing for the first time, 
of warning: f 
First of May 


enough. 
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some last year 
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of all—but they did not lack 
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Hustlers to handle our attractive combination pack- 
ages of soap and toilet articles with valuable prem- 
iums. One Michigan agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another 
821 in8hrs., another $22.50 in 10 hrs. Write today. 

DAVIS SOAP WORKS, ; 363 Davis Building, 1431 Carrol! Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


D ISY FLY PELLEGR fencts tnd” kite alt 
ae. flies. Neat, clean, 
: rnamental, Ge. 
























anteed t+ 
Of all dealers or 
prepaid tor 20c. 
ail AROL D SOMERS 
150 De Kalb Ave. 
Krooklyn, N.Y. 


v, WANT A JOB? 


We have more calls for office help than we 
can supply. Your hands earn from 50 cents to 
$1.50 a day. Your head, when properly trained, 
can earn from $5 to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 
will fix your head—qualify you for the $5 to $20- 
a-day pr find the job. For FREE cata- 
logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’S ae 
NESS COL LEGE. Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N. C., 
Columbia, S. C. 











Iam unable to supply demand for competent 


her graduates of my Training School. Course re- 
iterests she early 
decorative 


quires sixty days. Entire course costs $25.00 in 
advance. More students wanted. 


BULLUCK’S AUTOMOBILE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Rocky Mount, N. C 


Notice to Members of the 





mak- Farmers’ Union 


until Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 


Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 


of | price. These are high grade goods. Send ry 


orders direct to factory, or through your S. 





Tate her- Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Sanford, N. C. 
Bicycles—Bicycles 


Up to Date—Fully Equipped—$16.75 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Second handed bikes at 


there | 57.00 and upward, practically as good as new. 


Hedgethorn tires, self healing, puncture proof. 


are none in which success so largely | gold by Chicago houses at $8. 60; our price, $4 26. 


depends upon the wife as in farming. 
Whoever thinks of the 


unmarried 


says: 
with a 
sure a 


a success in 
gle than 
widowers 
Mrs. James 


farmer as an 
. Spencer 


are 
make 


the same number 


500 wheels to sell by June Is 
FRANC L * VES & GCO., 
109-111 Soler BE., Goldsboro, N.G. 





s each | North State Life Insurance Co., 
KINSTON, N. C. 
single-handed strug- Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 


of | more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 


olina Company. 
Agents wanted where the Company is not 
now represented. 
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FENCES 
aremade by cabling large heavily galvanized wires 


4" and in serting heavy upright wire pickets, corrugated 


only at point of intersection; thus forming an immovable joint 
tSoutinjurir z the galy anized coating. Most durable fence made. 
iety of beautiful designs. May be erected with wood or iron posts. 
If you need Farm Gates, write for Special Farm Gate Catalog. 


BLIC FENCE & GATE CO., 201 nostic t,_X. Chiat. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or not” 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 

scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have justindicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper, and that the subscriber must say when writing 
each advertiser: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
t§essive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver- 
ising it carries.” 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1 00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 

To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 

To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 








Editorial Gleanings. 


to touch with the new spirit in education, 

and should not only wish to fit himself or 
herself for teaching the elements of agricultural 
science, but it is fast getting to be the case that 
no teacher lacking such equipment can get the 
best paying positions. Every rural teacher in 
North Carolina should attend the ‘“‘“May School for 
Teachers,” held at the A. & M. College, West Ra- 
leigh, May 15 to 27. This twelve-day insti- 
tute gives special instruction in methods of teach- 
ing agricultural and nature study. Send a postal 
to Dr. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, for full in- 
formation. 


| ee teacher should not only wish to get in- 


& 
Last week’s article on Home Butter-Making 


by Prof. J. M. Burgess you should file away, even 
if you don’t save all the papers—as you should. 
Most of the butter made on Sowiiern farms is of 
poor quality and, therefore, brings poor prices. 
Many housewives, in fact, who think they make 
good butter turn out a poor article from the 
market standpoint. Common faults are over- 
heated cream, too long churning, insufficient 
working, and lack of cleanliness both before and 
after the butter is made. Dairy cleanliness means 
absolute freedom’ from bacterial life, not merely 
an appearance of cleanliness. Save Professor 


Burgess’ article and study it. 
& 
Our Legume Special next week will be a good 


number. We have enough interesting letters 
from our readers now on hand to assure that; 
and the importance of the subject is so great that 
every farmer should give careful study to this 
wonderful group of plants and the help he can 
get from them. Our next Special will be our 
Housekeepers’ Special, June 10. We shall give 
the usual prizes for letters to this issue, and hope 
to have lots of them. Send them in early, too 
Letters for recent Specials have come in after 
the paper was on the press. June 1 is the latest 
date on which letters for this Housekeepers’ num- 
ber can be considered. Get yours in before that 


time. 
& 
For next week’s Progressive Farmer we are 


glad to announce a notable article prepared espe- 
cially for us by Mr. Bradford Knapp and which 
might be properly called his inaugural address in 
assuming charge of the great work developed by 


his father. ‘“‘My Hopes and Ideals for the Farm. 
ers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work in the 
South’’ is the title. Look for it. 

us 


The Virginia Department of Health continues 
to put forth notable bulletins Jooking to the 


preservation of health. The April issue is on 
“Sanitary Wells and Springs and How to Get 
Them,’ and should be read by every farmer. We 
should like for all Progressive Farmer subscribers 
to read their State health bulletins regularly. A 
postal card addressed to “The State Board of 
Health” at your State capital will doubtless bring 
them free. 


& 
Don’t fail to read on page 18 how the cattle 


tick is being driven back in North Carolina. It is 
an inspiring story. Read, too, Mr. Conover’s in- 
teresting account of ‘“‘How They Do Things in 
Catawba County,” on the same page. 





The Secret of Dr. Knapp’s Power. 


doing for others and love of the Southern 
people, especially the people of the country, 
that we will be able to accomplish great good.”’ 


I REALIZE fully that it is only out of a love of 


So writes Mr. Bradford Knapp, son and succes- 
sor of the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp in a private 
letter to the Editor of The Progressive Farmer; 
and we feel that we may be pardoned by making 
public this bit of self-revelation that throws so 
much light upon the spirit in which he enters up- 
on his new duties. 

In the sentiment here expressed Mr. Knapp has 
laid the only foundation that can be laid for suc- 
cessful endeavor of the kind that he is undertak- 
ing. Unless you have genuine sympathy and love 
for the people you are dealing with,—unless you 
approach them in the friendly and uncritical spirit 
of a brother or sister helping Brothers and sis- 
ters,—unless you do this, all your knowledge and 
scientific training and labored exhortations will 
be as barren as a seed without a germ. In the 
old King James version of the Bible, the Greek 
word implying love and sympathy for others was 
frequently translated “charity,” though it would 
be more proper to use the word love; but in any 
case the great Apostle expressed for all time the 
idea we are now seeking to emphasize when he de- 
clared: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels..... and though I have the 

gift of prophecy, and understand all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge.....and have not 
charity [that is to say, love and sympathy 
for others], it profiteth me nothing.” 

This was indeed the secret of the success which 
attended the efforts of Dr. Knapp. He had a 
heart that yearned genuinely for the uplift of 
the Southern farmer and his family, and this gen- 
uineness made him a brother to every man he 
met. Who asked whether he was from Iowa or 
New York or Louisiana? None of us ever thought 
or cared. Many an agricultural expert has great- 
er agricultural knowledge than Dr. Knapp had, 
but few have the power which his great person- 
ality put into his knowledge. As Dr. Henry Wal- 
lace of Wallace’s Farmer said in commenting on 
Dr. Knapp’s death: 

“He could not have done this work had he 
not been thoroughly imbued with a sincere 
love for humanity, and especially for those 
who were in sore need of help. This is the 
very essence of Christianity. The greatness 
of Doctor Knapp consisted largely in the fact 
that with all his attainments he was a very 
sincere and self-denying Christian gentleman, 


and a Christian gentleman is the highest type 
of man that walks this earth.’’ 


In the funeral address delivered at Iowa State 
College at Ames (where Dr. Knapp was long a 
member of the faculty), President BE. W. Stanton 
of that institution brought out the same idea even 
more definitely: 


“This man came up to his great opportun- 
ity out of the discipline of years. For years 
his proud spirit beat against the limitation 
of physical ailments. He had made many 
plans, and some of these had turned 
to ashes in his hands. But through it 
all, in the Providenee of God, he was being 
made worthy and ready for his great work. 
Purged of all selfish ambition, refined and 
purified, he came up out of tempestous storms 
of life, calm, clear, placid, possessing a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ‘ 


strength that was not of earth. There was 


back of him that indefinite something th 
shining out through the masterpieces of art 
or through glerified human character, finds 
instant response in the hearts of men... 
Dr. Knapp, in his younger days, longed e 
sway men through the effectiveness of hu- 
man speech. He was even then a Polished 
orator. He had the gift ef lucid statement. 
He could weld logic into forcible argument 
and ornament it with the graces of spech. 
Clear of thought, perfect in diction, and 
with an attractive voice and manner—anqg 
yet he himself has said that not until in these 
later years had he come into the power he 
sought. He had caught the secret. It wag 
Divine in its origin. It was a reward—I say 
it reverently—granted to the Christ-like 
spirit which he had put into his work. With 
this new power his word swayed great audi- 
ences; it touched the hearts of the kings of 
business; it gave new hope and new life to 
the lowly and unlettered.” 


at, 





Farm Life Schools for North Carolina. 





BOUT the best act of the last Legislature of 

North Carolina was the passage of the 

Farm Life School Bill. This measure wag 
the result of the co-operation of the State Farm- 
ers’ Union and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

The name of these schools indicates what it is 
proposed to make of them. They are to be high 
schools located in the country and are to train 
boys and girls for farm life. It is the hope to 
make them centers of all movements looking for 
rural betterment in the sections in which they are 
located. We like the name Farm High School bet- 
ter than Agricultural High School; and it is also 
more fitting in that just as much effort is to be 
made to train the girls as the boys for the life of 
the farm. 

Under the provisions of the act as passed by the 
Legislature any community desiring to establish 
one of these Farm Life Schools will be required 
to provide (by gifts, a subscription or bond is- 
sue) suitable dormitories, a barn and a dairy, and 
a farm of twenty-five acres or more. The county 
or townships supporting this school must provide 
>2,500 a year for its support, and the State will 
also provide $2,500 a year. 

We are very much gratified at the interest in 
these schools, and we hope that farmers in many 
sections of the State will set about getting one of 
these schools for the communities in which they 
live. The State appropriation is limited to $25,- 
000 for this year so that not more than ten 
schools, one to a county, can be established the 
first twelve months, though the appropriation is 
to be increased so as to allow for building not 
more than ten schools each succeeding year. 

In Robinson and Craven county an election hag 
already been called to allow the people to vote on 
appropriations for securing a school in each of 
these counties. We commend these sections for 
the progressive spirit they have shown, and we 
hope that every Progressive Farmer reader will 
line up in support of these much-needed schools. 
Superintendent J. Y. Joyner, of Raleigh, has 
just issued a small bulletin giving the full text of 
the law as passed by the Legislature, together 
with comments explaining the measure and en- 
larging upon its advantages. Every person who 
is interested in getting one of these schools for 
his community, either this year or next, should 
send a postal card to Superintendent Joyner for 


one of these bulletins. Write to-day if you are 
interested. 





A Thought for the Week. 


implies. We may call one such who is 

not; but this baptism of mere form without 
the spirit confers no grace..... Lamb lays down 
the standard of gentle breeding for all time—the 
treatment of woman. The treatment of a servant 
or subordinate is also an infallible test. Who- 
ever takes advantage of another we know can not 
be a gentleman, for the first werd of the law of 
good breeding, as the last, is kindness. The Gol- 


\ GENTLEMAN is precisely what his name 


den Rule contains the last word on manners, a8 
it does on most other laws of living.—Thomas 
Nelson Page, in the April Century. 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS. 


By CLARENCE POE. 








XXIV.—HOW INDIA’S MILLIONS LIVE. 





sider by way of illustration how accurately 

and comprehensively some forgotten bard in 
four short lines has pictured for us the true con- 
dition of the inhabitants of England’s great Indian 
ahs poor, benighted Hindoo, 

He does the best he kin do, 

He sticks to his caste from first to last, 

And for pants he makes his skin do.”’ 


A Mr. Micawber might dilate at length upon 
how this achievement in verse informs us (1) as 
the financial condition of the people, to-wit, they 
are “poor,” the average annual income having 
peen estimated at only $10, and the average wages 
for day labor in the capital city of India, only 6 to 
20 cents per diem; (2) as to their intellectual 
condition, “penighted,” ninety men in each hun- 
dred being unable to read or write any language, 
while of every thousand Indian women, 993 are 
totally illiterate; (3) as to the social system, each 
man living and dying within the limits of the 
caste into which he is born; and (4) as to the 
elothing, garb or dress of the inhabitants (or the 
absence thereof), the children of both sexes being 
frequently attired after the manner of our revered 
First Parents before they made the acquaintance 
of the fig tree, while the adults also dispense gen- 
erally with trousers, shoes and stockings, and 
other impedimenta of our overly-developed civ- 
ilization. 

Great indeed are the uses of poetry. In all that 
I write from India I shall hardly be able to do 
more than expand and enlarge upon the great 
fundamental truths so eloquently set forth in our 
four-line poetry-piece. 


(jeer are the uses of Poetry, my son. Con- 


India’s Enormous Population. 


If it be sound logic to say that “God must have 
loved the common people because He made so 
many of them,”’ then the Creator must also have 
a special fondness for these “‘poor benighted Hin- 
dus,” for within an area of less than half the 
size of the United States, more than 300,000,000 
of them live and move and have their being. That 
is to say, if the United States were as thickly 
populated as India, it would contain 600,000,000 
People. It is also said that when the far-flung 
battle-line of Imperial Rome had reached its ut- 
termost expansion, that great empire had within 
its borders only half as many people as there are 
in India to-day. India and its next-door neigh- 
bor, China, contain half the population of the 
whole earth. In other words, if the Chinese and 
East Indians were the equals of the other races in 
military prowess, the combined armies of all other 
nations on the globe, of every nation in Europe, 
North America, South America, Africa, Australia, 
and of the rest of Asia, would be required to de- 
feat them. 

Obviously, such a considerable portion of the 
human family calls for specia) study. And if we 
Would study them we must not confine ourselves 
to a tour of a few cities in northern India, in- 
teresting as these cities are. 

The significant man in India (where about 
eight-tenths of the people live on the soil) is not 
the trader, a city dweller in these few large cen- 
ters of population, but the ryot or farmer in the 
thousands and thousands of little mud-house vil- 
lages between the Himalaya slopes and Cape 
Comorin. The significant economic fact in India 
is not the millions of dollars once spent on royal 
Palaces, but the $7 to $30 spent in building this 
average peasant’s home or hut. The significant 
social fact is not the income of some ancient 
Mogul or sOme modern Rajah estimated in lakhs 
of rupees, but the five or six cents a day which 
is a laborer’s wage for millions and millions of the 
People. 

For these reasons I have been no more inter- 
ested in the famous cities I have seen than in the 
ig rural villages whose names may have never 
ound place in an English book. Let us get, if we 
an, a pen picture of one of these villages in north 
Central India. 

A Typical Indian Village. 
at approached it from a distance, it looked 
oa mass of ant-hills, for the low, 
ae made one-story huts, as has been suggested, 
ten rare yellowish, sun-dried clay, and are of- 
with clay also—made flat on top with 
These a 


mer, but ania are copyrighted in part by the Progressive Far- 


editors are wel i 
due credit is na elcome to use extracts from them, provided 


a little trench or gutter for drainage. Perhaps 
the majority, however, have a thick sloping roof 
of straw, the eaves being hardly as high as a 
man’s head. Very thick are the mud walls of 
the houses, eighteen inches or more in most 
cases, and as the floor is also the bare earth, there 
is’no wood-work about these dwellings except the 
doors and a few poles to hold up the roof. In one 
or two small rooms of this kind without a window 
or chimney (oftener perhaps in one room than in 
two) a whole family lives, cooks, and sleeps, and 
as there is no outlet for the smoke exgept the door 
and the cracks in the roof, cooking is attended by 
unpleasant results for eyes, nose, and throat. 

The streets, if such they may be called, are of- 
ten little more than crooked, water-rutted paths, 
so narrow that you may reach from the mud 
walls of the houses on one side to the mud walls 
on the other, and so crooked that you are likely 
to meet yourself coming back before you get to 
the end. Or, perhaps, you wind up unexpectedly 
in some mahullah—a group of huts representing 
several families of kinsfolk. Enclosed by a mud 
wall, the little brown, bright-eyed, black-haired, 
half-naked children are playing together in the 
little opening around which the houses are 
bunched, and the barefooted mothers are cooking 
chapatis, spinning cotton on knee-high spinning 
wheels, weaving in some wonderfully primitive 
way, gathering fuel, or are engaged in other 
household tasks. The equipment of one of these 
human ant-hills, called a home, is about as prim- 
itive as the building itself. There is, of course, a 
bed or cot,—it is about half knee-high, and the 
heavy twine or light rope knitted together after 
the fashion of a very coarse fish-net is the only 
mattress. The coarse grain which serves for food 
is stored in jars; the meager supply of clothing 
hangs in one corner of the room; there are no 
chairs, knives or forks. The stove or fire-place is 
a sort of small clay box for the fire with an open- 
ing on top for the kettle or oven. In one corner 
of the room is the fuel—a few small sticks and 
dried refuse from cow stalls that Americans use 
for fertilizing their fields. ‘“‘We have found rath- 
er bad results,’’ a missionary told me, “from pro- 
viding Indian girls with mattresses, chairs, knives, 
forks, etc., at our mission schools. Later when 
they marry our native workers, the $5-a-month in- 
come of the family (which is about all they can 
expect) is insufficient to provide these luxuries, 
and the girl’s recollections of former comforts are 
likely to prove a source of dissatisfaction to her.” 


The Pitiless Indian Sun. 


At first you ask: ‘‘But why are there no win- 
dows in the houses? Surely the people could 
leave openings in the clay walls that would give 
light and ventilation.’”’ The answer is that most 
of the year the weather is so hot that the hope of 
the owner is to get as nearly cave-like conditions 
as possible; to find, as it were, a cool place in the 
earth, untouched by the fiery glare of the burn- 
ing sun outside. Even in north centra] India in 
the houses of the white men where everything has 
been done to reduce the temperature, and with 
every punkah-fan swinging the room’s length to 
make a breeze, the temperature in May and June 
is 106 or higher, and at midnight in the open air 
the thermometer may reach 105. “It is then no 
uncommon thing,’ a friend in Agra told me, ‘“‘to 
find even natives struck down dead by the road- 
side; and the railways have men designated to 
take and burn the bodies of those who succumb to 
the heat in travel by the cars.” 


The Old Lady of Banbury Cross Outdone. 

In such a warm climate the dress of the people 
as has already been suggested, is not very elabor- 
ate. In fact, the garb of the adult man is likely 
to be somewhat like a uniform of Kipling’s Gunga 
Din, the [Indian bhisti or water-carrier for the 
British regiment: 

“The uniform ’e wore 

Was nothin’ much before 

An’ rather less than ‘arf o’ that be’ind— 
For a twisty piece o’ rag 

An’ a goatskin water-bag 

Was all the field equipment ’e could find.”’ 

In cold weather, however, the majority of the 
men are rather fully covered, and in any Case they 
add a turban or cap of some gaudy hue to the 
uniform just suggested. 

As for the dress of the women, a typical wo- 

(Continued on page 455.) 





“What's The News?” 




















building of the Los Angeles Times was blown 
up with dynamite and 21 people killed. The 
owner of the Times, Gen. H. G. Otis, had been for 
several years a bitter enemy of labor unions and 
at once charged that the crime had been commit- 
ted by them. Last week in Indianapolis J. J. Mc- 
Namara, Secretary of the International Bridge 
and Iron Workers’ Association, his brother, and 
O. E. McManigal were arrested charged with com- 
plicity in or knowledge of the crime. They have 
since been taken to Los Angeles and put into jail. 
The arrest was made by Wm. J. Burns, probably 
America’s most celebrated detective. He was later 
arrested with his associates, charged with kidnap- 
ping, but was released on bond. Labor leaders 
generally have denounced the arrest as an out- 
rage, but McManigal is said to have confessed to 
this and other crimes. The case recalls the 
“Harry Orchard” sensation of a few years ago, 
and will doubtless result in a fierce legal battle. 
It is certainly unfortunate for the cause of or- 
ganized labor that there should be any suspicion 
that any of its leaders approve of crime and 
violence in order to win their fights. 
se 8s 
A majority of the members of the lower house 
of the Tennessee Legislature was elected pledged 
to oppose any change in the election laws. Five 
members changed and voted to increase the num- 
ber of election commissioners from three to seven. 
Governor Hooper vetoed the measure, but to pre- 
vent its being passed over his veto, 34 of the 
“Fusionists’”” have gone to Alabama and conse- 
quently the work of the Legislature is at a stand- 
still. Two years ago a quorum was broken in the 
same way by the Patterson Democrats. It is hard 
to sympathize with either side in this fight, which 
is merely for political advantage, and it offers 
one more argument in favor of the recall. If 
legislators could be held to strict account, they 
would not be likely to disregard their campaign 
promises as soon as elected, or to wilfully tie up 
the business of the State because they could not 
have their way. 


[ WILL be remembered that last October the 


ss 8 


The House of Representatives is now discussing 
the “free list’? proposed by Congressman Under- 
wood. This list, it will be remembered, is a di- 
rect concession to the farming interests of the 
country. The Houston re-apportionment bill has 
been passed. The Senate’s chief contribution to 
the newspapers has been the reports of squab- 
bling between the stand-patters and the progres- 
sives over committee assignments. 

s 8s 6 

The United States Supreme Court has decided 
that the Federal Government can own forest re- 
serves in any State, and can control them as it 
wishes. Suit had been brought by Western cattle- 
men who claimed that the range laws for the for- 
est reserves must conform to State statutes. This 
decision is another notable victory for the prin- 
ciple of conservation. 

* * @ 

The more the Lorimer scandal is probed the 
more rotten does it appear. It is Said that Sen- 
ator Bailey, of Texas, has provoked violent opposi- 
tion in his own State by his defence of the Ilinois 
corruptionist, and the other Southern Senators 
who helped the Illinoisian retain his seat are also 
likely to find it unpleasant reckoning with their 
constituents. * * *& 


The announcement that ex-Governor Aycock 
may enter the race for United States Senator has 
aroused much interest not only in North Caro- 
lina, but also in other States. The Columbia 
State remarks that “Governor Aycock is a man of 
stature to recall the days when Vance and Ransom 
gave prominence to North Carolina in the Senate.’’ 

ss: ¢ 

Not even when he was in the height of his 
power was there such a general appreciation of 
the splendid work of Tom L. Johnson as has been 
manifested by men of all classes since his death. 

s*ss 

The Southern Woman and Child Labor Confer- 
ence, in session last week in Atlanta, recommend- 
ed a 60-hour week and a 14-year age limit for 
children. *e 8 


Peace prospects in Mexico seem brighter, but 
fighting goes on here and there, and many con- 
flicting reports are received. 

sss 

President Barrett has called a meeting of the 
National Board of Directors, State Presidents and 
members generally of the Farmers’ Union to meet 
at Little Rock, Ark, May 15. 
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YOU CAN SAVE HALF 


OR MORE ON A MACY CREAM SEPARATOR 





W \ vy a Creain Separator vo 
want a ma which guarantees skim 
mung to trace; which Jean easily: 
which m e operated with so little 
effort that a child may run it; one so 


last practically 
a life-time: and a machine sold to you at 


L pric ey ican easily afford to pay. 


earerully t it that it wl 


The Macy Cream Separator will fill every 
requirement. Thousands of dairy farmers 
throughout the United States are now using 
this splendid machine. It has been manufac- 
tured and sold for the past five years, and it 
is rapidly displacing the widely advertised 
Cream Separators sold at two and three 
times its price. 

We want vou to get our story. We 
want you to know the Macy Cream 
Separator. It will add from $15.00 to 
$ 20.00 per cow per annum to your profits. 


[t will pay for itself in just a few months, 
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and give vou better service and more 
lastin service than any other Cream 
Separator manufactu ed, no matter what 
the name, make or price. 
Do not be misled by the claims made on behalf of 
other Cream Separators. Do t be influenced bythe 
nd insinuations of the manufacturers of the 
e ¢ who are constantly attack- 
“et rs i dealers who are selling 
» up-to-date machines 
We Want to Send You 
Learn the Truth our Cream Separator offer. We 
Investigate for yourself. American Farm Folk are want to tell you how you Can save 
the most intelligent ve. Thefarmer one-half or two-thirds on your 
thinks for himself; he is own conclusions, Cream Separator. We want to 
and then he acts. Al! that we want you to do isto ; ; : : : oe 
Beeourpropoaition. We will leave all’ the restot it tell y ou how to add from $15.00 
to you. We will send the Macy Cream Separator to to $20.00 per cow to your income. 
your farm to be tested by you—to try out in competi- We want to tell vou how to get 
tion with any other Cream Separator manufactured; eCPRRAR ANG GENKER CRE: fro 
none of them are barred. We want you to run the more cream and better cream from 
Macy beside the other Cream Separators. Try it o1 your herd than you have been get- 
hot or co! Ik test it for butter fat: test it fur easy ting in the past. 
turning: tor easy cleaning: submit it toany test Just write us a letter or a pos 
you may think of or the agent of any other pUOU WEG US” ah SSS Ae po: 
Cream Separator may suggest. Submit it to tal card to-day, saying, Please ~ys 
these tests for 30 days, and if at the end of that time send me your Cream Separator ’ 
the Macy has not d strated that it is the best 5 “oe + The . ‘ae : “kK 
Cream Separator from the standpoint of skimming proposition, and we will send it 
efficiency, easy runnit ng. simplicity. free and postpaid. 4K 
and durab return it to us, at our expense of 





transportation char th way 


Ask for Separator Offer 8810 


R. H. MACY & CO., Byrds at th averse NEW YORK , 


34th Street to 35th Street 
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i * We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
Schotield LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
Cotton Ginning. 
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ticularly adapted for Saw Mills, Oil Mills, 

®@ 
Engines For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
duty. If you are contemplating the purchase 


and of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 


write us. 








e We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 
| Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 


Mills, etc. 








WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. Ss. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CoO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 





307 VW. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 











FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 
OAK AND CULTIVATOR. - 
‘This is the greatest labor saving implement ever offered. Fitted wit. one 
wheel—broad and concave tire and easy to guide. It’s small, light, “Durable as 
= the Oak.” -A boy can handle it as easy as he can a one-horse cultiva- 
ow aX. tor, Distributes and mixes fertilizer with soil at same time. Plants 
—s SR need nourishing after they are up—then 
use our side-dressing feature. Side-dress 
ing is the most successtul way to apply fer- 
izer. Quantity easily regulated. Hun 
dreds testify it’s the most practical. Fully 
guaranteed. 





: Costs But Little, Easy Payment Plan. 
Write at once for particulars. 


OAKS MANUFACTURING CO., New Bern,N.C. 


W..RO CK 
THIS FLUEACIR: TOBA 


section of Nort arear 


is your tout! 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




















Best Colt—Some Cheap 


both before and after the birth 

of her colt, is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. On the care 
and skill exercised will depend not 
only the welfare of the mare, but also 
the growth and development of the 
colt. 

Before the colt is born, it must be 
remembered that the mare has not 
only to supply her own needs, but 
must also digest the necessary feeds 
to properly develop her colt, and af- 
ter the birth of her colt she must also 
have feeds suitable for and in suf- 
ficient quantities to furnish milk for 
feeding the growing colt. These facts 
should always be kept in mind when 
feeding a brood mare and should de- 
termine the amount and_ kinds of 
feeds she is to receive. A mare fed 


T feeding of the brood mare, 


= Live Stock and Dairy |\¥ 
FEEDING THE BROOD MARE. 
Why Corn Alone Will Not Enable the Mare to Produce the 


and Satisfactory Rations. 


(No. 18 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animais in the South,”) 


By Tait Butler. 


mare or stallion must be given harg 
work; but both are the better for Te 
ceiving regular, light work, anq as 
regards the brood mare, the work 
must also be slow for the last few 
months that she is carrying her colt, 
Above all, the exercise must be regy. 
lar, if the best results are to be op. 
tained. 

The brood mare may be worked up 
to within a few days of foaling jf 
worked slowly, lightly, regularly anq 
carefully. We mean by this that she 
is not only to do this sort of work, 
but is benefited thereby; but heayy 
work for even a short period of the 
day, or fast work, should not be giy- 
en a mare within three or foyr 
months of foaling. Moreover, when 
a mare has been regularly worked it 
is a mistake to discontinue this work 








THE KIND OF BROOD MARES THE FARMER NEEDS. 





barely enough to supply her own 
needs, or one given feeds deficient 
in the protein and ash needed for the 
development and feeding of the colt, 
will not give a foal that is strong and 
properly developed. During the time 
the mare is carrying her foal her 
more quiet disposition, or some oth- 
er cause, gives her a tendency to lay 
on flesh more readily than at any 
other time. This is natural and right 
for a strong, growing mare will not 
only develop a stronger foal, but she 
will also have more reserve force to 
draw on for feeding it after it is 
born. The brood mare, then, should 
be liberally fed so that she will in- 
crease in weight during the time she 
is carrying her colt. This does not 
mean that she be made too fat, but, 
as a matter of fact, few brood mares 
are kept too fat in the South. It sim- 
ply means that she should have suf- 
ficient flesh-forming nutrients to en- 
able her to gain in weight rather 
than lose weight, or merely maintain 
her condition of thin flesh, which is 
customary at the weaning of her pre- 
vious colt. The amount of feed the 
brood mare should receive, and to a 
certain extent the kind of feed, will 
depend somewhat on the amount of 
work she does. In this connection 
we wish to again state that there is 
no animal so easily injured by idle- 
ness and high feeding as the horse. 
Regular exercise is absolutely neces- 
sary for maintaining the health of all 
horses, including the stallion and 
brood mare. 


‘The Brood Mare Should Be Worked. 





This does not mean that the brood 


and put her in a stall two or three 
days or a week before the birth of 
her colt. The work should be grad- 
ually lessened up to foaling time, and 
if stopped at all, the mare should 
have the run of a pasture or a large 
lot and the feed greatly reduced at 
least ten days or two weeks before 
foaling 

With these preliminary and gel- 
eral observations, the question of the 
kinds of feeds to be used in feeding 
the brood mare next needs consider- 
ation. In selecting these we must 
keep in mind the needs of the foal 
as well as the mother. 


Corn, Oats and Cottonseed Meal 
Good Feeds. 


The standard horse feed of the 
South is corn. It is a most excellent 
feed when properly used, but it does 
not contain the amount of proteil 
and mineral matter needed by the 
brood mare while developing het 
foal, either before or after its birth 
This fact has lead many to condemn 
corn and exclude it entirely from the 
ration of both the brood mare and 
her colt. This is a mistake, for there 
is no better feed for supplying the 
needed carbohydrates than corn. If 
we supply the needed protein and ash 
or mineral matter in other feeds 
there is no reason why corn should 
not be used for supplying the carbo- 
hydrates. It is as easily digested and 
cheaper than the other feeds avail- 
able; but it is not suitable for form 
ing the entire grain ration of a prood 
mare or any young growing animal. 
Wheat bran is thought by many to 
be a good feed for brood mares. The 
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GURES.SCAB 


ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 


TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 
NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES: 
NO STAINING; NO POISONING; 

NO SICKENING. i 
WHY USE DIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 
AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS? 


ESO DIP NO! 


“STANDARDIZED 
INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED BY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
OF SHEEP FOR SCAB ——~ 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


g Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 














YOU Are Too Shrewd 
To Miss This Ghance. 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 
Put Right Into Your Home 
a 4 SR 

The Tubular will be delivered at 
your home, set up, started, left with 
you for thorough, free trial. You pay 


no freight—pay nothing in advance— 
goto no trouble—take noresponsibility. 


The trial will show you why Dairy Tu- 




















ulars — produce 
twice the skim- 
ming force of 
others, skim faster, 
twice as clean, 
need no. disks, 
wear a lifetime, 
are guaranteed 


forever by Ameri- 
ca’s oldest 
and world’s 
igecst 
cream sena- 
Tator con- 
cern. 
We make this offer 
simply to prove * 
these facts to you. 
Tell us to deliver 





j a Tubular to you—absoiutely 
ree. You can afiord the Wwear-a- lifetime Tubular, 


You c: innot allord any “‘mail order’’ or other 


(so calicd) che: ap separator that lasts one year 
On the aver: ige. 


experience 
writer 
wheat bran should not 
hard-working horse, and we are even 
convinced that the hot 
so often 
jurious rather 
given to a working horse. 
therefore, 
the ration of the brood mare, 








on pee sep ‘parators (all makes) taken in part pay- 
en ( 


new Tubu- 








THE SHARFL a Ser DRATOR CO.§ 
CHESTER, 
Ohicago, Itl., San Francisco, he 


Pocthaaik: Ore. 
Toronto, Can, 


Ww innipes. Can. 
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and observation of the 
him to conclude that 
be fed to any 


lead 


mashes 
by horsemen are in- 
than beneficial when 
We would, 
bran from 
except 
when not worked, but allowed to run 
regularly in the paddock or pasture. 
For the brood mare there is no bet- 
ter feed than oats, but if a part of 
the rough forage is from legumes, or 
if the mare is on pasture, there is no 
need of all the grain being composed 
of oats. For the brood mare on pas- 
ture, or if at least half the 
from legumes, we suggest the follow- 
ing mixture: Two parts corn, four 
parts oats, and one part cottonseed 
meal. 

The man who accepts popular prej- 
udice rather than facts for his guid- 
ance, is apt to object to the cotton- 
seed meal; but there is not a particle 
of evidence to show that a judicious 
use of cottonseed meal as above indi- 
cated is otherwise than beneficial to 
orses, brood mares included. If the 
hay isallfrom the legumes, we would 
leave out the cottonseed meal, or if 
all the hay is corn fodder, or from 
the grasses, we would leave out the 
corn and feed six parts of oats to one 
of cottonseed meal. The amount of 
grain feed required will depend 
the amount of work, and size and 
condition of the mare, but for two 
weeks before the mare is due to foal 
the work should be very slow and 
light and the feed reduced according- 
ly. If work ceases two or three days | 


bran 
given 


exclude wheat 


hay is 


on 























THE DE LAVAL 


165-167 BROADWAY 29 E 
NEW YORK 


NE CHICAG 





173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 








before foaling, we think the grain | 
feed should also cease until at ‘least | 
twenty-four hours after foaling. | 


Roughage for the Brood Mare. 


matter.of consider- 
able importance. As we have already 
stated, the legume hays contain the 
protein and ash the mare needs for 
the development of her colt; but if 
she is working hard it is best to ob- 
tain the protein and ash needed from 
some other source. If the work is 
moderate, one-third or one-half the 
hay can properly come from the le- 
gumes. If the mare is regularly idle 
and running in a paddock or pasture 
all the hay may properly come from 
the legumes, but it should always be 


The hay is a 


well cured and free from mold and 
dust. 

After the birth of the colt the 
mare is especially fed for the colt, 


and we shall discuss her feeding at 
that time in an article devoted espe- 
cially to the feeding of the colt. 


AMERICAN DAIRY CATTLE 
CIATIONS. 





ASSO- 


information 
particular 
here 


wishing 
merits of a 
write the officials 


Farmers 
about the 
breed may 
mentioned. 
Association, C 
Brandon, Vt 


3reeders’ 
Secretary, 


Ayrshire 
M. Winslow, 

American Guernsey 
William H. Caldwell, 
terboro, N. H. 


‘ } Y}) } 
Cattle lub 


Secretary, Pe- 


3rown Swiss Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, C. D. Nixon, Secretary, Oswego, 


NY. 


American Jersey Cattle Club, R. 





M. Gow, Secretary, 8 W. 17th Street, 





WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 





For Farms and Suborban Homes 
; WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Hightower Box & Tank Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 





New York City. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, F. L. Houghton, Secretary, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of 
America, G. G. Gibbs, Marksboro, 















ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 


cess ADMIRAL “an ctee. pe 











(Rh. E By 4.) 
American Devon Cattle Club, G. P 
Sisson, Secretary, Newark, O. 


Springfield, O. 











SSO HAT PRESS sisicccs geunsion | Hr 


for vesket. Watkins Hay PreasCe., Atiasts.Ge 


“MEN WHO KNOW” 


USE THE 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Does it net mean a great deal to YOU, the prospective 
buyer of a Cream Separator, that such men as 


Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex- 
Miss Helen Gould, the great philanthropist 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U. S. Ambassador to England 
Alfred G. Vanderbuilt, of that famous family 

C. F. Smith, Master Vermont State Grange 

Norman B. Ream, of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 

F. L. Houghton, Sec’y Holstein Breeders Ass’n 
Wm. MacKenzie, Pres’t Canadian Northern Railway 
S. S. Carvalho, Manager the Hearst newspapers 
Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York 


and many others 1 ke them, good dairy farmers as well as great 
leaders in every sphere of human endtavor, each of whom is 
possessed of much personal experience and a thousand authori- 
tative sources of separator infirmation, are among the 1,250,000 
satisfied users of DE LAVAL Cream Separators ? 


MADISON STREET 


14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 


Vice Pres’t United States 


SEPARATOR CO. 


DRUMM_& SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 WESTERN AVENUE 
SEATTLE 
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N. J. 
American Polled Jersey Cattle 
Club, Chas. Hatfield, Secretary, 


American Polled Durham Breed- 
ers’ Association, J. H. Marts, Secre- 
tary, Greenville, O. 


H 
Wis. 


Association, 


Red Polled Cattle Club of America, 
A. Martin, Secretary, Gotham, 


American Short Horn Breeders’ 
John W. Grover, Secre- 


tary, 17 Exchange Ave., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


Cla 


t¢ 
| 


Got Cows to Eat About 


and dairy inspector of Michigan, 
the following 


{ 


I 
I 


$40 per 


I 


t 


¢ 
ra 
and got 


$41 
milk was 
ec 
mer profits were multiplied by 
We must run the cow’s machinery up 
to the maximum capacity for the best 


American Milk Goat Record Asso- 
tion, J. C. Darst, Secretary, Day- 
mn, Ohio. 





GETTING THE 
THE 


PROFITS FROM 
COWS. 


scaly 





50 per cent 
More and Increased Net Profits 
300 per cent. 

N. P. Hull, a successful dairyman 
told 
items to the Illinois 
Jnirymen’s Association at Clinton: 
lis cows were returning him about 
year for $28 worth of feed. 
the cow problem, 


le began to study 


to feed a variety of palatable food at 


egular hours, and provided com- 
ortable and sanitary quarters. He 
clover and corn, built a silo, 
the cows to eating all they 
ould, $38.47 worth of feed the first 
ar, $39 next year and 
worth last year. The 
increased to $90.16 
to $92.70, and to $100.16. 


ised 


worth the 


per 
ow ‘ 
four. 


profit. 


oppositesides of theroad, 


and 


time 
At the end of 


a return of 25 


Mr. Hull told of two young men 
weighed and tested each 
disposed of the 
while the other said that “the 
to monkey 


other 

cost of 
150 
dairymen 


the 

The 

about 
these 


and 
pounds. 


per cow, 
200 
cows was 


one of 


the 


tebe so 


1ak ing twice as much profit per cow 
“The one who had no 
time to know his business would now 


as ‘the other. 


return of 


For- 


ol 
one of whom 
cow’s milk, 
poorest cows, 
had no 
with that business.”’ 
three years the young 
man who tested his herd was getting 
0 pounds of butter-fat 
a return of 
keeping 
pounds of 
was 


have to take time to make up for 
what he didn’t know. It woulkd take 
him two years to accomplish what the 
other did in one  year.’’—lIllinois 
Farmers’ Institute Bulletin. 





What Worth. 


Editors: Here is the way 
County sheep raisers fig- 
ure: A good black-face ewe is worth 
$10. She will, with few exceptions, 
raise two lambs worth $9 and clip at 
least six pounds of wool, worth 
$1.80. The farmer still owns the 
ewe. She will graze at 25 cents per 
month and eat one bushel of grain. 
This will be $4. Net profit, $6.80. 

We are working for a dog law in 
order to protect the sheep. 

B. B. DAUGHERTY. 
Boone, N. C. 


a Good Ewe is 


Messrs. 
Watauga 





The Georgia Berkshire Associa- 
tion, of which Prof. L. W. Jarman, 
Porterdale, is President, and C. W. 
Fowler, Marietta, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, seems to be a very live organi- 
zation. Such breeders’ organizations 
may be of great value and those who 
have ather breeds should follow the 
example of the Berkshire men and 
organize. 





The Percheron Society of America 
has absorbed the Percheron Registry 
Co., and all Percherons must here- 
after be registered by the first-nam- 
ed organization. This is as it should 
be; there can be no reason for two 
registry associations for any breed. 
The Percheron Society now has over 
5,300 members, is a thoroughly live 
organization and may be expected to 
do much to advance the interests of 
that splendid breed of horses. 





You can’t stunt a calf for the first 
six months and then make a good 
cow of it. Its constitution has been 
given a back-set which it never gets 
over. Same way with a pig.—T. C. 
Karns. 
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| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











FARM FOR SALE—About 560 acres of good 
land; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
1 two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape for a small amount. Good water all over 
place. Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
one andtwo years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
ville, Va. 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


A REMARKABLE LAND OFFER 


and near big health resorts of Pineburst and 
Seon Sprinus, No th Carolina, to dispose of 
as follows: You clear 50 acres for us and we 
give you 50 acres provided you build a house 
and reside on your land3 years. A fee of 75c 
per acre charged additional. Object. more peo- 
ple. See land or send for literature and full 


particulars. e 
J. B. FalX, Eagle Springs, N. C. 


1000 Acres 


i f Monroe, N. C. (5000 inhabitants.) 
i vatieoes. “public road. 10,000 cords of wood. 
Two hundred thousand feet timber. Two hund- 
red acres cultivated. Will cut to suit purchaser. 
An ideal spot for a factory or manufacturing 
plant. $22.50 per acre. 
MONROE INSURANCE & INVESTMENT (O., 

MONROE N. C. 


Sussex Co, Delaware, Bargain. 
121 Acres, Stock and Tools Included. 


e place for the man who wants to start right in 
ote the owner leaves off, fully equipped, as the owner 
includes to immediate purchaser 2 horses double and 
single wagon, buxgy, 2 plows, mowing machine, potato 
planter, roller, sprayer, cultivator and all small tools 
with this big money-maker; 160 acres in high state ot 
cultivation, balance in wood; 100 appie, 250 peach, 40 pea’ 
1 in bearing, 20 acres of berries; good 8-room 
house, large barn; beautiful locution and convenient to 
town and all advantages; only mile to beautiful river, 
all for only $6000, part cash, remainder on easy terms. 
For picture, traveling instructions, etc., of thi- and other 
Delaware F«rm Sacrifices see Page 78, ‘‘Strout’s New 
Mammoth Farm Catalovue No. 34,’’ copy tree. Station 
1358. E. A. Strout, Land Title Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


80-Acre Fruit Farm, $500. 


than 600 fruit trees already growing with chance 
wan wane more; right in the district where big red 
apples grow; it is a_ splendid opportunity; 1400 cords 
wood, 10,000 feet timber; small house, barn for 4 cows; 
near neighbors, mail delivered, only 21-2 miies to stores; 
owner cannot care for it, hence the !ow price $500, part 
cash. Read all about this farm and get traveling direc- 
tions to see it and hundreds of other money makers, 
large and small acreage, page 87, Strout s Farm Cata- 
logue 34. just out, copy free, Station 1358. E. A. Strout, 
517 Lithia Avenue. Greensboro. N. 0. 


The F'arm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWBATAN LIME CO. . . 


“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 


IS 95% PURE LIME 


and the mont gqonesston! ito use 


ga 
Let US prove k to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & €O., Waverly Mills,’S. C 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
2 eT ade in four sizes are 


fe yay §6What you pea raisers 
. { need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, “The 
alue of Peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.” 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, - - Tenn. 




















Strasbarg, Va. 
























TO OUR READERS 








If you do not see “hat you want ad- 
vertised in our paper, write to us and 
we will gladly tell you where it can be 
obtained. We cannot publish such in- 
formation in the paper, but if vou will 
enclose a stamp for reply, we will be 
glad to give you the desired information 
under personal letter. Before writing, 
look carefully over the advertising, both 
in «urrent and old copies of the paper, 
and if it is not there—write us. 














A LIVE STOCK CLASSIFICATION FOR SOUTHERN FAIRS. 


Managers of Many Fairs Might Profit by the Following Classi- 
fication Adopted by the Mississipi State Fair. 


Mississippi Live Stock Association to prepare a list of classes for 


Q= DR. TAIT BUTLER and Prof. E. R. Lloyd were asked by the 


the various kinds of live stock, for the use of the State Fair Asso- 


ciation. 


The following classification was drawn up by them and was at 


once adopted by the State Fair management. We are reprinting it here, 
trusting that it will lead some of the fairs in our territory to adopt a 
more up-to-date classification of live stock, and to give this branch of 


farming better care when making up the 


premium lists. Too many 


Southern fairs seem to regard the live stock industry as a small affair, 
when it should be made a leading feature of every fair in all the South. 


I.—CLASSES OF HORSES. 


For Each Breed of Pure-Bred, Reg- 
istered Draft Horses. 


Stallion over 3 years old. 
Stallion over 2 years and under 3. 
Colt over 1 year and under 2. 
Colt under 1 year old. 

Mare over 3 years old. 

Mare over 2 years and under 3. 

Filly over 1 year and under 2. 

Filly under 1 year old. 

Stallion and Get.—Stallion over 3 
years old and three of his get, not 
more than one of which shall be un- 
der 1 year old. If get shown are 
mares, they may be grades. 

Mare and Foal.—Brood mare with 
foal under 1 year old. 

Grade brood mare with foal by a 
registered draft stallion. 

Championship.—Best stallion, any 
age (registered.) 

Best mare any age (registered). 

Sweepstakes.—Best pair of draft 
horses in harness, mares or geldings, 
grades or pure-breds. 


General-Purpose or Farm Work 
Horses. 


Weight, 1,100 to 1,400 pounds. 

Best mare or gelding over 3 years 
old. 

Best mare or gelding over 2 years 
old and under 8 years old. 

Best colt or filly over 1 year old. 

Best colt or filly under 1 year old. 

Best brood mare, with foal under 
1 year old. 

Sweepstakes.—Best pair of gen- 
eral-purpose or farm work horses in 
harness—mares or geldings. 


Standard-Bred Horses (Registered). 


Stallion over 3 years old. 
Stallion over 2 years and under 3. 
Colt over 1 year and under 2. 
Colt under one year old. 

Mare over 8 years old. 

Mare over 2 years and under 3. 

Filly over 1 year and under 2. 

Filly under 1 year old. 

Brood mare with foal by her side. 

Brood mare—grade—by a regis- 
tered sire with foal by a registered 
stallion. 

Stallion with three of get not more 
than one of the three te be under 1 
year old. If get shown are mares, 
they may be grades. 

Best light harness mare or gelding 
in harness (registered or grade). 

Best pair of light harness mares 
or geldings in harness (registered 
or grades). 


Coach Horses (Registered )—Hack- 
ney, French and German Coach. 
Stallion over 3 years old. 

Stallion over 2 years and under 3. 

Colt over 1 year and under 2. 

Colt under 1 year old. 

Mare over 8 years old. 

Mare over 2 years and under 3. 

Filly over 1 year and under 2. 

Filly under 1 year old. 

Stallion and three of his get, not 
more than one of which shall be un- 
der 1 year old. If get shown are mares 
they may be grades. 

Brood mare, with foal by her side. 
Mare may be registered or grade, but 
foal must be by a registered horse. 

Pair of registered or grade coach 
horses in harness, mares or geldings. 


Saddle Horses. 


All animals over 8 years old to be 
shown under saddle. 





Stallion (registered) over 3 years. 
old. 

Stallion (registered), over 2 years 
old and under 8 years. 

Stallion (registered) over 1 year 
old and under 2 years. 

Stallion (registered) under 1 year 
old. 

Mare over 3 years old. 

Mare over 2 years and under 3. 

Mare over 1 year and under 2. 

Mare under 1 year old. 

Brood mare (registered or grade) 
with foal, by a registered stallion, by 
her side. 

Championship.—Best saddle horse 
—stallion, mare or gelding under 
saddle (registered or grade). 

Best ‘‘combination’” (saddle and 
driving) mare or gelding (grade or 
registered). 


If.—MULES, JACKS AND JENNETS 


Mules. 

Mules over 3 years old. 

Mule over 2 years and under 3. 

Mule over 1 year and under 2. 

Mule over 6 months and under 12 
months. 

Mule under 6 months old. 

Brood mare with mule colt by 
side. 

Best pair of mules in double har- 
ness. 

Jacks and Jennets. 


Jack over 3 years old. 
Jack over 2 years and under 3. 
Jack over 1 year and under 2. 











Plant Your Cow Peas 
in Rows 


and harvest them with the Perfect Pea and 

Bean Harvester and th a icu- 

neal a resher. For particu 

The Cow Pea Harvester Co., 
Salisbury, Md. 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Jack under 1 year old. 
Jennett over 3 years old. 
Jennet over 2 years and un 
Jennet over 1 year and un 
Jennet under 1 year old, 
Jennet with foal by her side. 


der 3, 
der 2. 


II1.—CATTLE. 

Dairy Breeds. 
Jersey. 
Holstein. 
Guernsey. 
Ayrshire. 

Dual-Purpose Breeds, 

Red Polled. 
Devon. 
Brown Swiss. 
Shorthorn. 

Beef Breeds. 
Hereford. 
Aberdeen Angus. 
Shorthorn. 
Galloway. 


For Each Breed of Pure-Bred, Reg- 
istered Cattle. 


Bull over 3 years old. 

Bull over 2 years and under 3, 

Senior yearling bull over 18 
months and under 2 years. 

Junior yearling bull over 12 
months and under 18 months. 





FARM DRAIN TILE 
(Made of Clay) 
First class material, smooth and uniform. 





WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET We want to cor- 

: : : respond with 
every man interested in this subject. Tiling 
is really not an expense, but a good investment, 
acrop increaser. Let us tell you why and how 
and what others have done. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., - Pomona, N. C. 











FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement 


The best tile for farm drainage. 
Best of reference from users of 
Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for literature and prices. 














Gray Concrete Co. 


Thomasville, $ N. C, 








A PEA THRESHER—NOT A HULLER 


Threshes peas and beans from the mown vines, 
and doesn’t break over 2% ofthe grain. Also 
wheat, oats, etc. Endorsed by Government 
and Leading Agriculturists. Literature free. 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher (Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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will please our readers. 


CLUB No. 1. 


The Progressive Farmer . $1.00 
Tri-Weekly Constitution | “1.00| 2UR 
Every Woman’s Magazine -50 P B 
One pair 8-inch Shears -50 = 
$3.00 | $1.50 
CLUB No. 3. 
The Progressive Farmer . $1.00) 
Tri-Weekly Constitution | “109 | QUR 
Southern Fruit Grower -50 CLE 
One pair 8-inch Shears 50 onl CE 
$3.00 $1.50 











Raleigh, N. C. 


AS YOU REQUEST! 


We have had so many requests for Club offers to 
include a Metropolitan weekly, a Woman’s magazine, a 
Poultry Journal and a Fruit Journal that we have ar- 
ranged a series of clubs and trust the following groups 
The clubs are good for both 
new and renewal subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer and the other papers: 


These are splendid values and we trust you will 
not delay but send your order in today. 


The Progressive Farmer 


CLUB No. 2. 





The Progressive Farmer . $1.00 
Tri-Weekly Constitution . 1.00] cpuB 
National Poultry Journal. .50 | BRICE 
One pair 8-inch Shears -50 | only 
$3.00 $1.50 
CLUB No. 4. 
The Progressive Farmer . $1.00 
Commercial Appeal ;. .50 | OUR 
Southern FruitGrower . . 50 | CLUB 
Every Woman’s Magazine .50 + PRICE 
One pair 8-inch Shears ¢. .50 | only 
—— | $1.50 


$3.00 














Starkville, Miss. 
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genior calf bull over 6 months 
d under 12 months. 
Junior calf bull under 6 months. 
Cow over 3 years old. 
Heifer over 2 years old and under 
3 year. ; 

Senior yearling heifer over 18 
months and under 2 years. 

Junior yearling heifer over 12 
months and under 18 months. 

Senior calf heifer over 6 months 
and under 12 months. 

Junior calf heifer under 6 months. 

Herd—One bull and thrée females 
over 1 year old. 

Championship.—Bull any age. 

Cow any age. 

Sweepstakes.—Bull any age. 

Cow any age. 

Any Dairy Breed.—Bull any age. 

Cow any age. 

Any Dual-Purpose Breed.—Bull 
any age. 
Cow any age. 


an 


IV.—HOGS. 


For Each Breed of Pure-Bred, Reg- 
istered Swine. 


Boar over 2 years old. 

Boar over 1 year and under 2. 

Boar pig over 6 months and under 
12 months. 

Board pig under 6 months old. 

Sow over 2 years old. 

Sow over 1 year and under 2 years 
old. 

Sow over 1 year and under 2. 

Sow under 6 months old. 

Aged herd—1 boar and 2 sows 
over 1 years old. , 

Young herd—1 boar and 2 sews 
under 1 year old. 

Get of boar—boar and three of his 
get. 

Sow and litter—brood sow and lit- 
ter of not less than 4 pigs under 6 
months old. 

Championship. — Best 
age. 

Best sow any age. 

OH 


V.—SHEEP AND GOATS. 


For Each Breed of Pure-Bred Reg- 
istered Sheep and Goats. 


Ram 2 years old and over. 

Ram 1 year old and under 2 years. 

Ram lamb under 1 year old. 

Ewe 2 years old and over. 

Ewe 1 year old and under 2 years. 

Ewe lamb under 1 year old. 

Aged flock—one ram and three 
ewes over 1 year old. 

Young flock—one ram and three 
ewes under 1 year old. 

Championship.--Best ram any age. 

Best ewe any age. 


boar any 





Virginia Horse Shows. 


The Virginia Horse Show Asso- 
ciation has fixed the following dates 
for shows: Keswick, May 24; Lees- 
burg, June, 7 and 8; Upperville, 
June 14 and 15; Culpeper, July 4 
and 5; Manassas, July 26 and 27; 
Orange, August 2 and 3; Charlottes- 
Ville, August 9 and 10; Front Royal, 
August 15 and 16; Berryville, Au- 
gust, 22 and 24; Warrenton, August 
30 and 31; Richmond will be decid- 
ed later. Charles Mulligan, Berry- 
ville, is President of the Association 


and A, L. Worthen, Front Royal, 
Secretary. 





Note to Beef Cattle Feeders. 


Some important data pertaining to 
the feeding of beef cattle in North 
Carolina will be sent later in the year 
to all farmers who will send their 
name, address, including town and 
County and number of cattle to be 
fed, to North Carolina Experiment 
Station, Animal Husbandry Depart- 
Ment, West Raleigh, N. C. 





He Knew.—Mrs.—Oh, Jack! Dol- 
ly told me the most exciting secret, 
— made me swear never to tell a 

ng soul! Mr.—Well, hurry up 


With it. I’m late to the office now.— 
Cleveland Leader. 
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THE MARKETS 

















RALEIGH OOTTON. 





Good Middling.....2.....ccscess2s<e= 15 1-8 

Strict Middling -...........-—----.... 15 

Middling. cn.cc.......csccscnccesescs. 14% 

Off Grades......-—..--...... 13 to 14 
| clesieeniennnentiiatel 


SAVANNAH OOTTON. 


(Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending May 1 









Spot Cotton—Good ordinary-........---- 13% 
Low middling --.-...........----- 14% 
Middling .-. 15% 
Good penny nerd oa wenee= 15% = 

Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton --. --- Nomina 

Cottonseed meal—per ton---.--...... $26.50 $27 


Total sales 5,096 bales. 

The market has ruled firm, with 
moderate demand and light offerings. 
Stocks are much reduced, and the 
tendency seems upward. 











ee nerd 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) és 
Fancy “A 
Prime amma SA ‘ 
Machine picked 34@3% 
et 


RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 
(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 





























































Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
Steers, best, per cwt.,---------------- $6.00 to _ - 
7 medium to good, per cwt.,------ 5 25 to : z 
common to fair, per cwt.,-..----- he = i 
Heifers, best, per cwt. -------- fs = = 
medium to good, per cwt 5.25 to 7 
common to fair, per cwt., pe = 4.75 
Cows, best, per cwt., ---------- . . 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 4.25 to 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 3.00 to 4.00 
Oxen, per cwt.,----------------------  -=------- == 
Bulls, per cwt., bf bo 4.25 
Calves, extra, per cwt.,-------------- 43 = 2 
medium, per cwt.,--------—------ 6.00 ~ rm 
Dairy cows, per head-.- — ve BY 
Hogs, ge per = a : =~ e 
ood, per cwt., --------- J 
sows and — per cwt. re - 5.50 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,---------------- oe 
common to fair, per cwt., ------. 3.00 to °S 
lambs, per cwt.,-------------- --- 6.00 to 5. 
CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
% 
D. S. C. R. Sides, packed------------ 10! 
D. S. Bellies, packed------..-.------ i 
D.S. Butts a 
Butter, creamery -------------------- 4 
at bon O 10% 
Lard, pure, tier ois 
eg pearl__....----------+--=------ a 
eal, common ls 
Hay—Timothy 1.20 to 
Corn—white 2 
Corn, mixed - a 
Oats, clipped, white----------------- 60 
Oats, mixed .------------------------ S 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel-.-- us 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds---- reo 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds = i 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds-- 4 
Middlings, per 100 pounds - = 
Hulls, per 100 pounds--------------- = 
Cotton Ties, pieced e 
Rebundled a 
caning 3 d 6% 
Bagging, 2 pound ------------------- 
lear Goring wheat patent--------$6.25 to 6.75 
Patent 5.75 to a 
Straight ‘a > He 
Choice a a 











NEW YORK PRODUCE AND VEGE- 
TABLE MARKET. 
(Reported By F. J. Root.) 

Potatoes, bulk, per 180 Ibs., $1.87 
@2.12; per bag, $1.75@2; new, No. 
1, $4@4.50 per bbl.; No. 2, $2@ 
2.25. Sweets per basket, $1@2. 
Onions, white, 75c.@$1 per bushel; 
yellow, $4@4.50 per bbl., red $2.50 
@3 per 100-tb. bag; new Texas on- 
ions, $1@1.75 per crate. Cabbage, 
white, per bbl., 50@75c.; Fla. red, 
per crate, $2@2.50. Asparagus, 
Southern, white extra, $2.50@2.75; 
green, $2.75@3.25. Anise, $4 @ 4.50 
per bbl. Beans per basket, $1.50@ 
2.50 for Fla. green; limas, $2@4 
per basket. Beets, $2@4 per 100 
bunches. Carrots, $2.75@3.25 per 
bbl. for washed; Southern new, per 
100 bunches, $2@3.50. Celery, $2 
@38 for No. 1 standard case. Chicory, 


$2.50@3 per bbl. Radishes, 35@ 
75c. per basket. Rhubarb, $2.50@4 
per 100 bunches. Spinach, per bbl., 
75c.@$1.25. Shallots, $1.50@3 per 
100 bunches. Squash, $2.25@2.50 
per bbl., for Marrows, and $1.50@2 
per box for white. Turnips, $1.25 
per bbl. for rutabagas; white, $1.25 
@1.50 per bbl. Tomatoes, $1.75@ 
2.25 per carried for fancy stock. 
Watercress, $1@2 per 100 bunches. 


Creamery specials butter, 23@ 
23%c.; extras, 22%4c.; held stock, 
18@19%e.; imitation creamery, 


16% @17c.; factory, 15% @16c. 

Eggs steady, within a range of 16 
@19c., latter top. 

Wheat 94%c. for No. 2 red win- 
ter. Oats, standards, 39%c. Corn, 
58 ie. 

Mess pork, $18@18.50. Mess beef, 
$13.50 @14. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


Receipts of loose tobacco have 
fallen off considerable in our market 
this week and while still some scat- 
tering lots of loose tobacco may be 
expected to come in, the season is 
practically closed. The weather 
stays comparatively cool for this 
time of the year and whenever it is 
not too wet the farmers are prepar- 
ing their land for the new crop. 
There is a very strong tone both re- 
garding white and dark tobaccos. It 
appears now that the planting will 
be curtailed in South Carolina and 
Eastern North Carolina considerably 
more than we had expected, the 
prospects are therefore that prices 
of bright tobacco, which are already 
high, will be fully maintained during 
the next twelve months if they do 
not go higher. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


The greater portion of the offer- 
ings on the Richmond market were 
of good grades of sun-cured which 
came directly from the farmers’ 
barns. The sales for the week were 
light, aggregating in leaf variety 
about 500,000 pounds. Burley to- 
bacco offered. amounted to only a 
few thousands pounds, this crop be- 
ing about exhausted, and the buy- 
ers of this type are looking to see 
very little more of it this season. 
There was a good business in hogs- 
head goods the past week. 

With favorable weather conditions 
a fair amount of tobacco was han- 
dled on the Danville market. Very 
few wrappers of the better grade 
were offered, however, and from the 
general run of the offerings indica- 
tions are that the farmers who ship 
to this market have disposed of their 
best stock, but prices were firm and 
the market active. 

Transactions in re-dried tobaccos 





were small and trading was quiet. 

From all indications a full crop 
will be planted in this section this 
season, and although plants are rath- 
er late, yet there is no complaint 
otherwise. 

Sales at Lynchburg were not so 
heavy as they would have been if 
heavy rains had not prevented many 
of the farmers from bringing in 
their tobacco, yet they were about 
up to expectations. Quite a lot of 
the tobacco offered was damaged, 
and on the whole the offerings were 
not as good as they have been, but 
all of the common grades sold high, 
making the total average very good. 

J. M. BELL. 





Has Paid for Itself Already. 


In a P. S. to a business letter, Mr. 
Alvin Franklin, of Woodland, Miss., 
writes: 

“Oh, I left out about how well I’m 
pleased with my paper; could mot get 
along without it any more. It has 
been so much help in my farm busi- 
ness; also my book on ‘Fertilizing 
for Profit,’ by E. E. Miller. The 
book alone has already saved me 
more than one dollar and twenty- 
five cents, and could not estimate 
how much it has saved me in the fu- 


IMPURITIES 


I 

cause rust. That is the con- 
clusion of modern scientists. 

Our American Ingot Iron 
Roofing is 99.94 per cent pure. 
The most resistent to rust of 
any iron—it’s heavily galvanized 
and lasts a lifetime. Easily ap- 
plied by any one. Send for book- 
let A with prices. 




















THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





B 


THE UNIT ROAD MACHINE 


FULLY TESTED 
NO EXPRRIMENT 














Only One Man and One Team required to 
operate it. 


The Price is Less than One-Fifth, the 
Expense of Operation but a Fraction of that 
of the large graders, 


Used Where the Heavy Machines are Im 
practicable, and does as efficient work. 


Write for booklet and t hi 
send the UNIT on trial. er a 


THE CALL-WATT CO. 
Box 602 RICHMOND, VA. 





Freight 
Prepaid 


$m 00 












IMPROVED “isle, Brace 
ITy 


Here is the cultivator you want because it pays 
biggest dividends. Cultivates both sides of row at 
once or entire distance between rows. 

to cultivate twice as often or twice as many acres in 
same time—with same help. Thoroughly turns and 
pulverizes earth. Tears out weeds, leaving earth meiiow 


CULTIVATOR 
Saves wiians time | 


Enables you 















$4@5 per bbl. Cucumbers, $1.50@ 
1.75 per basket for No. 1. Escarol, 
$1@2 per basket. Eggplant, $1.50 
@2 per box. Horseradish, $4@7 
per 100 Ibs. Kohlrabi, $4@6 per 
100 bunches. Kale, 75c.@$1 per 


bbl. Lettuce, $1.25@1.50 per bas- 

ket. Leeks, $2@4 per 100 bunches. 

Mint, $1.50@2 per 100 bunches.| .,. 
Okra, $2@8 per carrier. Oyster- guarentee 
plant, $4@5 per 100 bunches. Peas, money if 
$2.25@2.75 per basket for large. | éstfied. 


carrier. 
Parsley, 


Peppers, $1.25@1.50 per 
Parsnips, $1@1.25 per bbl. 





one-horse cultivator made. Our patented 


rocks and other obstructions, taking ground again without stopping 


andclean. Works perfectly in any ground. Lightest draft 


CIRCLE BRACE ADJUSTS TO 5 POSITIONS 


No wrench needed. Simply remove thumbscrews. Adjust to right 
or left—harrow—‘A” or “V” shape cultivator or rake. Horse 
always between rows. Oil-tempered, spring-steel teeth, spring over 


ORDER NOW—OR WRITE FOR BOOK 


Just send your name and address on a postal, or send us 85.00 
and we will ship cultivatordirect to you at once if notat your 
dealers. We pay freight. Our book tells what userssay. Also 
gives opinions of experts on cultivating shallow and o 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 
923 Samp Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
We ...p promptly, freight prepaid, from Dallas, Texas, 
Littie ck, Ark., Jackson, Miss., Wilmington, N. C., 
Atlanta, Ga., Montgomery, Ala., and other points, 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


CHEAP EXCURSION RATES TO 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
And Return Account Annual Reunion 
United Confederate Veterans, 


MAY 15-18, 1911 


For the above occasion 
announces the sale of 
tickets as follows: 


the Southern Ra‘lway 
very low round-trip 


Raleigh - - - - - - - - $1990 
Durham - - - = + = = 19.40 
Burlington - - - - - - - 1875 
Oxford- - - - - - - - - 20.05 
Selma - - - - - - - - = 2045 
Goldsboro - = - = = = 2085 


. Proportionately low rates from all other sta- 
ions. 

Tickets will be on sale May 18th, 14th, 15th 
wit hfinal return limit to reach original starting 
point not later than midnight of May 23:d. _ Ex 
feasion of final limit can be secured, making 
ticket good to reach original starting point not 
later than June 14th, 1911, by depositing same 
with Special Agent and naying a fee of 50 cents 

Southern Railway will operate through Pull- 
man Sleeping Car Raleigh to Little Rock Car 
to leave Raleigh at 4.05 p. m., Sunday. May 14th 

For information as to rates, schedules, Pull 
man reservations, etc., address the undersigned. 
J. O. JONES, M SCHELL, 

Trav. Pass. Agt., City licket Agt., 

Raleigh, N C. Raleigh, 





Annual Reunion United Confederate 
Veterans, Little Rock, Ark., May 
15th to 18th, 1911 
For this occasion the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad has authorized special 
low rates, May 13th, 14th and 15th; lim- 
ited until May 28rd. Ticket can be de- 
posited at Little Rock, and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of fifty cents, at time of 
deposit, limit of ticket can be extended 

to, and including June 14th, 1911. 

For rates and information apply to 
nearest agent or T. C. White, General 
Passenger Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 


Greatly Reduced Rates 
CEREMONIAL SESSION 


A. A. 0. N. M. S. 


NEW BERN, N. C., MAY 12th. 


Tickets Sold May 11th and i2th 
Good to return until May 14th. 











The Norfolk Southern Ra‘lroad is the direct 
line from Raleigh, Wilson, Norfoik, and inver 
mediate Stations. PulJmau Sieeping car service 

For particulars apply to any age nt of Norfolk 
Southern Ra'lroad, or connecting lines. 

W. W. Croxton. 
General Passenger Agent, — _ 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Very Low Round Trip Rates to Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Return Account Southern Baptist 
Convention May 17-23, 1911. 


The Southern Railway announces the sale of 
low round trip tickets for the above occasion 





as follows: 

_ From 
i. Raleigh, -  - - - $15.75 
Durham, - - - - 15.75 
Goldsboro, - - - - 16 50 


Tickets will also be on sale on same basis from 
all other stations. Dates of sale May 14th to 
17th inclusive. Final return limit to reach or- 
iginal starting point not later than midnight of 
May 4ist, 1911, or by depositing ticket \.ith 
Special Agent at Jacksonville and paying a fee 
of $1.00 final limit may be extended to reach or- 
izinal] starting point not later than midnight of 
June 30th, 1911. 

For Pullman reservation, also information as 
to rates, etc., callon your Agent or address the 
undersigned. 
J. O JONES, 


M. H. SCHE!TL, 
Trav. Pass. Agt.. 


City Ticket Agt., 
Raleigh, N. 


its pleasures and profits,is the theme 
of that exce Ne nt and handsomely il- 


BEEKEEPING 





lustrated magazine, GLEANINGS IN BEE CU L TURE. We 
send it for six months on trial for twenty-five cents, and 
also send free a 64-page book on bees, and our bee sup 
ply « catalogne to all who aoe this paper, 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 20, Medina, Ohio 
R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS | 
The fowl you are iooking for. Ex tiatch 


a \o 
‘A Suuare De id ee 
MaTrT THOMPSON, - Statenville, N. (¢ 

(Mention Progressi e Farmer ) | 


Send for circular todiv‘ 
D. 





1s cg (domestic ted ) Beauti 

Wild Mallard Ducks fis" Siimscea. Great | 
vg producers an‘? quality of flesh unsurpassed Egu S, | 

"2 00 per eae ad Also eggs from Plymouth Roc ks, bred 


for busines 


WARRE N W. 


Circular free 
Russeliville, 


$2 per 50 evgs. 
‘MORTON: Ky. 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS Eggs for hatching fron 
yard headed by first prize cockerel N. C. State 
Fair. $2 per 15. From good utility stock, $1 per 
15. Hateh early and get eggs when the price 
is high next fall. Send postal for mating list 
WM BATTLE COBB Chapel Hill. N C. 


EGGS AND CHICKS S.C. Rhode I Reds, 


S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


White Wyan- 
Black Minorcas, 
and S. C. Rhode 








Best P. Rocks, 











S C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
dottes, B P. Rocks, Houdans, 
Light Brahmas, C. I. Games, 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
ll. Send for folder. It’s free. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 

UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 

R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 


White Wyandottes 

Eggs for immediate shipment from_ prize- 

winners at Charlotte and Morganton. Let me 
quote you prices 

HARRY L HERMAN, Conover, N. C. 

EGGS : cockerel and pon, at Greensboro. 

Eight birde entered, won eight pre 

niurma $1.50, $200 $3.00 $400 ver aetting of 18 

On account of phenominal laying I wi!! for 


20 days discount the above prices 50 per et. 
MAPLETON FARMS, 











Legborns, 2UU-egg mat- 
Won lat 


ag t 2nd pullets, 3rd 


Greenshera, N. £ 





15 EGGS $1.00. 30 EGGS $1.75 


Rose and S. C. R. I. Reds. Silver Laced Wyan- 
dtt-s,S C Black Min reas, S.C. B own and 
white Leghorns. Wyancottes, ‘rio $5 from ts! 
prize. winners. O F. ELLER, Millers Creek, 
uC. 





Crystal White Orpingtons; 
(Kellerstrass strain) 
Also Owen Farms White Orpingtons Mv birds won 
at Augusta, Ga., Greensboro and Hickory, N. C. 
Eggs $2 per 15; special mating $5 per 15. 
EDGAR D. YODER, Hickory, N. C. 


S.C. Rhode Island Reds 
Eggs from high-class birds at $2, $3, and $5 for 
15. Stock a matter of correspondence. Our il- 
lustrate mating list for the asking. 

PARKELL POULTRY YARDS, Americus, Ga. 








re FOR HATCHING—Fro Pm selec! pen of 

——— Island Reds, $1.50 for 15; $2.75 for 30. 
S.A. MARVIN. JR.. White ‘Hall, S. C. 

Heaithy roosters 


S. C. B. Leghorns, {Healthy roosren 
each. Eggs 15 for $1; 30 for $1.80; 45 for $2.40 
Carefully packed. Full count and pure stock 
guaranteed. Mrs. N. A. Kinlaw, Howellsville, 


N. 


FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY. 


15 eggs, ar . $1.25. Write for list of varieties. 
T. YODER, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C. 


Bui Wyandottes 


Write for —— and Show Record. Eggs 
$3 per 15; $5 per 3 
‘Five acres” R ‘C. RICHEY, McKenzie, Tenn. 


Eggs $1.25 per 15 


From S. C. W. Leghorns that have been bred to 
lay for more than 30 years. 


Tv. D. TYSON. Pleasant Garden, N. C. 


STRONG LAYERS 
15 eggs from 20 White Wyandottes that layed 
over 1200 eggs in Dec., Jan., and Feb., for $1.00. 
oO. O. Harrison, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


FINE PEN OF 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
For sale, to make reom for young, $l eich, as 
good as the best. Eges, $1 per setting of 15 

. A. RIGGS, Apex, N.C. 





Ss 


“~ 























C. 
ALL EXPENSES OF A PERSON- 
ALLY CONDUCTED TOUR 


$20 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VIA 


Norfolk Southern R.R., and Nor- 
folk & Washington S. B. Co. 


Leaving Raleigh May 29th, 1911. 

The rate includes Pullman accomodations, 
meals and stateroom. both directions, enroute, 
Hotels in Washington, and interesting side 
trips to Virginia Beach, Arlington, Mount V r- 
non, Alexandria, Va, end automobiie sight- 
seeing trip to various points of historic interest 
around Washington. 

This tour, under the direction of Prof. Frank 
M. Harper, of the Raleigh Public Schools, has 
been arranged especially for young people and 
others who wish to take advantage of this ex- 
tremely low rate, and the educational advantages 
afforded by Prof. Harper. 

For complete information and_ illustrated 
booklet descriptive of the tour cali on any Nor- 
folk Southern ticket agent, or address Prof 
Frank M. Harper, Supt. Raleigh Public Schools, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

D. V. CONN, 

Traveling Pass. Agt., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Raleigh, N C. 


W. W. CROXTON. 
Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


EGGS AT A REDUCIHIION 


Eggs from Pen 1 and 2 which were $ .50 and $2 
for 15, will sell balance of season at $'.25 for 15. 
An opporrunity to get high class fowls very 
cheap. ORPINGTON POULTRY YARD, Cameron, N.C. 


SHIRLEY POULTRY Y¥ARDS.—Na ional strain of 
M. & Turkeys frow first prize-winners on both sides. 
Exzgs $3 2) per dozen or $6 two dozen. E B. Thompson's 
Ringlet B. P. Rocks can't be excelled in size, beauty 
egy production Coctere's $1 25, $1 75; Hens #1 25 
eggs $1 for 15, $1 50 for 30, A ae per hundred 
exgs $1, 13; or $1.50, 26. Or or moptly filled 

MRS. R ES WIL HOIT, Some rset, 





and 
$1 50; 
M. P. Duck 


Va. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 

Ballard strain. True fawn and white; heaviest 

white evg layers inthe South. $1 ior13 eggs. 
SUNNY SOUTH POULTRY FARM, 

H. L. Wagner, - - Newton, N. C. 


FINE LAYING sTOCK 
S.C. White Leghorns. Balance of season all 
settings reduced to $1.50 for 15; 30, $2 50 

MISS ANNIE M. BAKER, - - - Manchester, N C. 


Sell Fruit Trees 

Summer work for farmers, teachers and col- 
Jege students. Big pr fits. lerms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. Write to-day. Smith Bros., 











Norfolk, Va. 





Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 
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THERE Is GOOD MONEY IN CAPONS. 


The Operation is So Simple and Easy That Any One Can Learn 


To Do It and the Value of the Cockerels is Greatly Incre: 


ised, 


By Uncle Jo. ’ 


APONIZING 
the poultry 
practiced 

it 


is one branch of 
industry but little 
or understood in the 
is one branch which, if 
proper lines, solves 
the problem 
disposing of 
large number 
cockerels 
vantage 


C 
South, 


vet 


conducted 


upon 


of 
a 
of 
to ad- 
by the 
farmer. It can be 
made to. return 
a handsome prof- 
Lu, the supply 
of capons has 
never been suffi- 
cient to meet the 


as 





UNCLE JO. 
demand. 
A capi 


yn is an un-sexed male bird, 


birds should 
hours before. 


be without 

The feed 
operation should be soft 
few days; after 
weeks, they will 
They will set 
and eat like 
enous appetite will 
oif and they will eat no than 
an ordinary chicken, until fattening 
time. Capons should not be put on 
the market under 11 months old, 
The season opens and the best prices 
are obtained just after the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

The French and English are great 
on capons. The Houdan is the great 
chicken for all purposes with the 
French. It is a white-skinned, five- 


feed for 

after the 
mash for the 
that for about 
tax the corn 
around in the 
hogs. This rav- 
gradually wear 


12 


first 
six 

crib. 
shade 


more 








CAPONS 


DRESSED READY 

















Courtesy Amerie 
FOR MARKLHTE. 


an Cultivaton 





of any 
largely 


breed, but as size is to be 
considered in this branch of 
poultry culture, Cochins, Brahmas, 
Cornish Games and Plymouth Rocks 
are principally used. Any breed, of 
course, may be used, but as they are 
always sold by the pound, large size 
is desirable The price seldom va- 
ries, being about 25 cents per pound, 
year in and year out. Caponizing 
improves the flavor of the carcass 
and the meat is finer-grained and 
juicy. The operation also increases 
the size about one-third, and makes 
the bird very tame. They seem to 
delight: in the company of young 
chicks, and are often used on large 
plants to mother a brood of young 
biddies. 
The operation can be performed 
an expert in less than two min- 
utes, and any one with good eyesight 
and nerve can soon learn. In France, 
where most all male birds intended 
for table use are caponized, the oper- 
ation iz performed by young boys. 
Of course, the operation is painful 
while it lasts, but it does not last 
long. Castrating hogs and horses 
and dehorning cattle hurts, but its 
done every day; and why exempt a 
chicken—especially a cockerel which 
when grown would only bring about 
8 cents per pound, on the market, 
while if you caponize this bird and 
feed him right, he should bring 
from $2.50 to $3. The average weight 
of a capon from the larger breeds is 
12 pounds. 

From two to three months old is 
the proper age to operate. The 


by 





toed bird, and very good eating even 
in its mature state. The Dorking is 
the English favorite breed; this, too, 
is a five-toed, white-skinned chicken. 
Americans prefer a_ yellow-skinned 
chicken, 

Capons should be marketed dress- 
ed, or partially undressed; head be- 
ing left on, and leaving the neck, 
Wing and tail feathers on. ‘They are 
killed by inserting the sharp blade 
of a knife up through the roof of the 
mouth to the brain, painless, and 
much quicker than wringing the 
neck or chopping off the head. They 
should not be drawn. 

Tools to caponize can be bought 
from any of the dealers in poultry 
supplies, and cost about $2.50 per set 
of four pieces. This branch of the 
industry is well worth looking into, 
as it pays better than raising and 
selling fancy stock for breeders, as 
there is no outlay for advertising. 

Washington, D. C., Baltimore, 
Richmond, New. York and Philadel- 
phia commission men are glad to take 
all they can get, paying good prices. 

It would only need the introduc- 
tion of a few capons on our South- 
ern markets to make them popular, 
and a market could soon be created 
right at home. 


Cholly Citybred (to farmer prun- 
ing apple tree): ‘What are you do- 
ing, my good man, may I ask?” 
Farmer: “I’m pruning.’”’ Cholly City- 
bred: ‘But isn’t it rather early for 
prunes?"’— Kansas City Journal 
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TIMELY ORCHARD NOTES. 


some of the Things That Need 


vation, Spray ing, 


By Prof. L. 

a F YOU haven’t already done so, 
plow the orchard broadcast, but 
don’t plow deep. Plow as close 

e trees aS you can without in- 
with the single-trees 
and hames. If you 
can Spare the 
time, it would be 
well to plow both 
ways, which will 
leave only a small 
square of unbrok- 


to th 
juring them 


en land under 
each tree. Keep 
this place clean 





of weeds with the 
hoe. After plow- 
jng smooth the ground with a har- 
row. Continue to cultivate the or- 
chard until the middle of July or the 
frst of August. Any harrow tha 
will break the top crust and keep 
down the weeds is suitable for the 
cultivating. Keep in mind that this 
cultivation must be shallow in order 
to avoid injuring the trees. At the 
last cultivation cowpeas should be 
sown broadcast. Turn these under in 
the fall and sow some cover crop, 
such aS clover, vetch, or rye. Clean 
cultivation in spring and summer 
should always be followed by cowpeas 
and a winter cover crop. The crop 
of cowpeas may be omitted if the soil 
contains enough nitrogen, but this 
condition doesn’t often exist in the 
South. 


pROF. L. A. NIVEN. 


*« * * 


Don’t try to grow a crop in your 
orchard unless it is a very young one. 
If you have a young orchard, a hoed 
crop Might be planted on about half 
the ground, leaving a strip 8 to 12 
feet wide without any crop for each 
row of trees. Of course, this space 
should be cultivated. This hoed crop 
should always be followed by a 
cover crop. When deciding what 
crop to grow in your young orchard 
always select a leguminous plant, if 
practicable. 

** * 

It is a good plan to go over the 
newly set fruit trees and see if they 
do not need more soil thrown around 
them. If the soil was not packed real 


to Be Done Right Now—Culti- 
Thinning. 


A. Niven. 


until it is at least on a level with the 
surrounding ground. 
* * * 

The grapes should be sprayed with 
Bordeaux and arsenate of lead just 
before the bloom opens. The next 
spraying should be given the grape 
with plain Bordeaux as soon as the 
fruit is well set. The black rot is a 
serious enemy of the grape and it is 
necessary to spray often in order to 
escape its ravages. 

* * - 

In preparing the self-boiled lime- 
sulphur it is very important to make 
it exactly right if you would avoid 
injuring the foliage of your trees. 
The trouble comes in allowing it to 
boil tog long. As long as the boiling 
continues the sulphur and lime are 
uniting to form the sulphides. These 
sulphides are very caustic and will 
burn the foliage if very many of them 
are present. So be very careful to 
check the boiling just at the right 
time. The time to check it is imme- 
diately after all the lime is slaked. 
Add enough cold water not only to 
sheck the boiling but to cool the 
whole mixture. It will take longer 
to slake some limes than others, but 
don’t forget to add the cold water as 
soon as the slaking is complete. All 
of the injury caused to the foliage 
by the self-boiled lime-sulphur is due 
to too much boiling. 

* * © 

Always pump some water through 
the spray pump before and after us- 
ing. Keep it cleaned up, as it will 
not last long if the chemicals are al- 
lowed to stay on it and eat it up. 

* * * 

The thinning of fruit has not re- 
ceived the attention it should at the 
hands of our Southern farmers. The 
fruit trees very often set more fruit 
than they can hold up, and there is 
not room for full development even 
if the tree could hold up all of them. 
Now isn’t it foolish to allow all of 
this fruit remain on the tree until it 
gets heavy enough to break the 
branches? Even if the branches are 
not broken, all the fruit can’t get 
enough food to fill out as it should. 

















tight when the trees were set, it will ‘he time for thinning fruit is while 
settle, and should not be left this it is young-—before it has used much 
Way. Throw the soil around them plant food. The thinning will avoid 
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food for rich maturity. 


The 


30oklet free. 


Baltimore Sales Dept. 


FERTILIZER |; 


Analysis 








Tell by a Man’s Farm Whether 
He Uses “A.A. C.Co.” Fertilizer or Not 


HESE fertilizers are of the highest agricultural value. 
They give great yields and build up the soil at the least 


““A A. C. Co.’ fertilizers are made from available plant 
foods, mixed in proportions that have been tried and proven. 
Unnecessary elements are left out—the necessary ones put in. 
Cotton, tobacco, corn and other crops find in them the right 


Dealers will find the line a good one. 
near you, it will pay you to write NOW for proposition. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 































































unnecessary seed production (seed 
production always draws heavily cn 
plant foed), and will reduce the 
drain on both tree and soil. In thin- 
ning be careful to pull off the small 
and inferior fruits. Just how much 
to thin will come to you with ex- 
perience. Very few people ever take 
off too much of the fruit, the troubie 
generally being on the othe” side. Do 
this work yourself or put some intel- 
ligent laborer at it. It will most as- 
suredly pay you if intelligently done. | 
You will get quality at the expense | 
of quantity. | 


ae eee | 


PROTECTION FROM CUTWORMS. 





Messrs. Editors: The season of the 
year is at hand when the cutworm 
makes his presence felt, especially in 


| 
Poisons and Paper Cups Will Help. | 


our Southern gardens. Year after 
year he destroys untold wealth in 


garden plants, and this year he is as 
bad as | have ever known. ‘The cut- 
worm has been bothering us here in 
this section for the past month, and 
shows no signs of letting up. It is 
rather discouraging to go into your 
garden these fine mornings and find 
numbers of your choice tomato and 
cabbage plants, beans, ete., lying on 
the ground where the pest left it af- 
ter he had eaten the stem in two. 

As there are several more weeks 
yet for this enemy to get in his 
work, | shall here give my means of 
dealing with him, which is very ef- 
fective. When you set your cabbage 
plants, and so far this spring the 
cabbage has suffered most, take a 
piece of newspaper about four inches 
wide and long enough to fold in the 
middle and then make a band that 





will be about three inches in diam- | 
eter, allowing it to lap an inch or | 
two at the place of meeting. Now| 
you have a paper cup without any | 
bottom. Place this cup around your 
plant when set, allowing about an 
inch anda half to remain above 


ground. This forms a protection, as 
no cutwornis ever climb over the top 
to get at the plants. 

Where one is setting a large num- 
ber of plants he can resort to poisons. 
To poison the cutworm, take some 
wheat bran, and after sweetening 
with sugar or molasses, add Paris 
green or arsenic, and distribute along 
the row. If you are in doubt as to 
whether or not the cutworm will eat 
the sweetened dough, all you have to 


do to be convinced is to just give 
him aé trial. Sometimes birds and 
other things are poisoned by eating 


this bran, and for that reason, if one 


has only a small garden, it is advis- 


able to put the poison on bits of tin 
or boards, and go over the garden 
early in the morning and pick up 
the poison. 

One can do some effectual work by 
going early in the mornings and 
scratching just below the surface of 


plant has been 
before, digging up 
the worm and destroying him. ‘This 
tedious method, and can not be 
employed if one has a very large area 
to go over. In fact, for the average 
farm garden, | recommend the paper 
cup method, for then when once set, 
there is no danger. 


A. M. 


the ground where a 
cut down the night 
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LATHAM 


We have received a report of the 


fifteenth annual session of that very 
live body, the Virginia Horticultural 
Association. It is an interesting 
book, and is appropriately  intro- 


duced by pictures of the President, 
Dr. S. A. Guerrant, of Callaway, and 










sacks are strong. 









If there is no agent 










BALTIM JRE, MD. 


the Secretary, Mr. Walter Whately, of 


Crozet. 





The Association has done 
much indeed for the develdpment of 


Virginia fruit growing, and every 
State should have such an organiza- 
tion. 
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POTATO DIGGER 





Extra strong,very durab 
on horses, positively be 





ill priced 


on market, Filly guaranteed—st } 

low. Get free book on Diggers, Pickers and 
Sorters. Hoover Mig. Co., Boxis Avery,Ohio. 
Transfer points— Buttalo, 







N.Y., Detroit, Mich, St.Paul, 
Minn., Marshalltown, IJa., 
Idaho Falls,Id., Portland, 
Ore., Spokane,_ 


Wash., Man rc ff 
Winnipeg, Man.,* x 
Hamilton, Ont. SS 


Fond duLac, Wis Dy 











LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE 
To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 


—— 


Here is one on the best market. 


Write for stencil and market report to-day. 


F. G. HEWITT CO, 


Waahington and Harrison Streets, 





NEW YORK 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 


For shipment April, May and June 








{00,000 Tomatoes, Transplanted: Doz. 100 1,000 
June—Pink-----............. 15¢ 7c 96.00 
Sparks Earlana.--.-.......... 15¢ 70c 00 





= 6. 
100,000 Hot-bed Tomatoes------- 10c 35c 3.00 
We also have other varieties Tomatoes. 
50,000 New York Improved 


Dp ad) 20¢ $1 9.00 
50,000 Big Boston Lettuce_______- 25c 8=2.00 
Golden Self-Blanching Celery: 

VEIICUGmtasanccdeocessscennss 35c = 3.00 

(White Plume Celery will 
be ready in May and June) 
50,000 Peppers: Ruby King, 
Chinese Giant and Ruby Giant 15c 70c 6.00 





_Prices for larger quantities quoted on applica- 
tion. Our tomato plants are stocky and hardy, 
being transplanted incold frames. Address 


FOX HALL FARM, Wholesale Growers, 
Box 565, - - - - . Norfolk, Va. 


Strawberry Piants 


Strong. vigorous, well rooted, and grown in a 

country where soil, climate and season each 

help to make hardy and productive plants. We 

ship to all parts of the United States and South- 

ern Islands. Write for our free 1911 catalogue. 

J. A. JONES & COMPANY, Nurserymen 
Salisbury, Md. 








SWEET POTATO SLIPS 
Gold Coin - ‘ - $3.00 per 1000 
Naney Hail - . 3.00 “* 1000 
Buneo or Vineless Yams 2.50 1000 
Spanish Yams - 2.00 1000 
Yellow Yams 2.00 1660 
So. Queens - - 2 00 1000 


Quick shipments. Money with order. 
TUCKER-MOSBY SEED CO., 
44 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


LATE SEED POTATOES 


A good cropper and keeper, and have made 
from 125 to 250 bushels to tne acre, according to 
he soil and cultivation, and the tertilizer used. 
Price 75e. per bushel in small lots, 63e. per bush- 
el in lots of 10 bushels or more, f. 0. b. Clare- 
mont, Va. Should be planted the last of June. 
Orders should be sent in May, vefore it Is too 
warm weather. 


J.M. HUGHES, - - - - - Claremont Va. 


PEAS AND BEANS FOR 
SALE 


Mammouth yellow soja beans, $2.40; field§peas, 
$2.25; unknown, $2.25; Blacks, $2.25; unknown 
biacks, $2.30; speckled, $2.30 per bushel. 

BURRUS &'CO..,, 


New Bern, - -a- = ™. C. 


Bryan’s Extra Prolific 
Seed Corn 


The result of five years careful field selec- 
tion from stalks having 2 to 9 ears. Crop last 
year made 400 bushels on five acres, cost 17 cents 
bushel. Peck 85 cents, % bushel $1.50, bushel $3.00, 


GEO. W. BRYAN, Scotland Neck, N. C. 




















for 


CAN 


towest acs Also Labels, 


We ship any size order 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 


FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 
Solder and Supplies 


Write treay for 1etrated price list stating 
kind and quantity wanted. 
















HOW THE CATTLE TICK IS BEING DRIVEN OUT. 


What Has Been Done in North Carolina in Nine Years, and 
What Might Be Done in Every Infested State. 


HE accompanying map, show- 
T ing the progress of the cattle 

tick eradication in North Caro- 
lina during the last nine years should 
be a sufficient answer to those who 
are opposing this work. But it has 
ever been the same: those who op- 
pose progressive movements of this 
sort are not those who investigate 
thoroughly or think deeply. Some 
of those who are doing all in their 
power to obstruct this work, which 
without doubt, is the most practical, 
most successful and the most bene- 
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ficial of any work ever undertaken 
by the Government for the benefit 
of the Southern farmer, are actuated 
by selfish motives. They erroneously 
believe that the eradication of the 
ticks will injure their business. 
These men are dealers and others 
who winter their cattle by allowing 
them to graze on their neighbors’ 
fields during several months of each 
year. They are mistaken in their 
belief that this is the most profitable, 
even to them, but if it were so, they 
should not be permitted to fatten 
their purses at the expense of their 
unfortunate neighbors. Most of the 
opposition to the tick eradication 
work, however, is due to lack of in- 
formation. Those who have seen 
ticks on cattle all their lives can not 
convince themselves that they do 
much harm or that they can be 
eradicated so easily as those who 
know state that they can. 

It is not surprising that the mass- 
es learn slowly of the progress of 
tick eradication, but the disgraceful 
part of the proposition is, that intel- 
ligent men, for selfish political and 


Another Chance 


When we first offered the 
Meat and Food Chopper 


it proved = poner and we had so many 
nice letiers from our friends who earned 
them we have decided to put the spien- 
did offer again— 
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FOUR CUTTERS 


Easy toturn. Easy to open and clean. 
the food through the cutters. here is no waste. 
Chops one pound raw or cooked meat per minute; 
fish, vegetables, fruits, nuts, spices, coffee, cocoa- 
nut, horseradish, codfish, etc. Has steel cutters— 
coarse, medium, fine and nut butter cutters. 


Feeds all 


We will send one of these choppers 
free, Express Charges Prepaid, to any 
of our readers seuding us two—only 
two—new yeirly subscribers for the 
Progressive Farmer. Your nenewal 
won't count bu! get us two new sub- 
scribers—send us $2.00 coverinz them, 
and we will iinmediately send you one 
of these excellent Choppers, free, ex- 

s charges all paid, or send us $1.00 
B one new subscriber and .65 cents 
gga and we will send you one, or if 

prefer we will sell you one, sending 
same by Express prepaid for $1.15. 
You need a food en ean’! 
make $1.15 any easier than asking two 
of your neighbors to yive you their sub- 
ee to the Progressive Farmer. 

e trust to have you order in a few 
days. 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C, STARKVILLE, MISS, 





other such reasons, will make use 
of this lack of information regarding 
the work among the masses and in- 
duce these people to antagonize their 
own interests. 

It is astonishing the amount of 
objection to the work which a few 
ignorant or selfish people can stir 
up. That a work which has been 
demonstrated for ten years, and over 
a territory as large as three average 
Southern States (excluding Texas) 
to not only be practical, successful 
and highly beneficial, but which is 


making rapid progress in spite of all 
such opposition, should be opposed 
by any body, much less the farmers 
whom it will chiefly benefit, is noth- 
ing short of a disgrace to Southern 
intelligence. But nothing can stop 
the work now, and all who do not 
want to make themselves ridiculous 
and build up a cause for serious re- 
gret, after the work has been com- 
pleted in spite of them, had better 
fall in line. 

It is no longer a question as to 
whether the ticks can or will be 
eradicated. It has and is being done. 
The question now is: How much are 
we going to allow a selfish or ig- 
norant minority to obstruct and re- 
tard the work? 





HOW CATAWBA COUNTY DOES. 


A Splendid Meeting of Live Stock 
Breeders. 


Messrs. Editors: From a live stock 
standpoint, one of the best things a 
county can have is a wide-awake, up- 
to-now live stock association. Ca- 
tawba County, N. C., has just such 
an organization, and -its President, 
J. W. Robinson, believes in doing 
things. That is why the creamery is 
paying; that is why all the cows fur- 
nishing milk to this plant have been 
tuberculin tested; that is why the 
creamery is gathering the farmers’ 
eggs fresh every day, and putting 
them on the market immediately; 
that is why that good live stock 
meeting was held at R. L. Shuford’s 
farm on April 17th. Some four hun- 
dred farmers, with their families, as- 
sembled on that day to see the best 
the county afforgs in dairy cattle, 
horses and hogs. Animals from a 
number of surrounding “farms were 
brought in and with these and the 
animals on the Oakwood Farm, 
from which to select, good classes 
were obtaining for judging work, for 
this was the object of the meeting. 
There is many a fair, in many a 
State, that couldn’t show as fine a 
line-up of Jersey’s as was seen at 
this little live stock meeting, and 
there is many a man who has travel- 
ed miles to see poorer animals than 
were shown this day. Heifers mak- 
ing 400 pounds of butter with their 
first calf were lined up for the judge 
to pass upon, and mature cows with 
from 500 to over 600 pounds of but- 
ter yearly, stood side by side in a 
goodly row. The owners of some of 
these cows have only been in the 
business four or five years; but they 
know the worth of good sires, the 
value of good breeding and the value 





of keeping records. They also know 
the worth of a good cow. Professor 
McNutt, of the A. & M. College, did 
the judging. Some of those bringing 
in live stock for the work were Ottis 
Raymond and H. P. Lutz, John W. 
Robinson, L. H. Leity, Hawn, 
Avery Baker, Thorn J. Ramsaur, and 
there may have been others. 

There were farmers presnt from 
Cleveland, Lincoln, Burke, Caldwell 
and other counties. 

The value of such 
not be estimated in dollars and 
cents. They are a stimulus to bet- 
ter farming generally, the keeping of 
better live stock and the improve- 
ment of the social conditions on the 
farm. We need many, many more 
of them. J. A. CONOVER. 





meetings can- 





WHY SO MUCH MILK SPOILS. 


At this season of the year we re- 
ceive many requests for help in hand- 
ling the milk. The complaints usu- 
ally are against the cow. She is giv- 
ing milk that turns to whey, that 
smells badly or tastes wrong, or has 
some other fault. The blame is put 
on the cow, of course. 

Well, we dislike to say it very 
much, but in more than ninety-nine 
out of every hundred such cases, the 
fault is not with the cow, but with 
the handling of the milk. If when 
the milk is drawn it has a bad odor 
or taste this may be due to something 
the cow has eaten, like wild onions, 
turnips or bitter weed; but if bad 
qualities develop after the milk is 
drawn put it down as certain that 
the cow is not at fault. 

Look more carefully to the wash- 
ing of the milk vessels and to keep- 
ing filth or bad bacteria out of the 
milk while and after the milking is 
done. 

If those who have the handling of 
milk during the summer months will 
remember these facts it will save un- 
just charges against the cow and 
point to the means of correcting the 
trouble. 


—" 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





Do Not Plant Cotton on Poor Lang | 
In some sections poor land cap e | 
made to grow large yields of Cotton 
especially after a pea crop, by deep 
plowing and heavy apPlication of 
well balanced commercial fertilizers 
In the bluff and alluvial section It ig 
doubtful if commercial fertilizers 
pay, except on thin lands where ni- 
trogen is needed. On land of thig 
kind it would be too great a rigk to 
undertake to make up the depletion 
of the soil by costly store-bought pj. 
trogen. It is better to plant cotton 
only on land that grew a heavy crop 
of peas or other leguminous crop jp 
1910. If a man is so unfortunate ag 
to have no rich, well drained land, 
or no land that grew leguminous 
crop in 1910, he is handicapped from 
the start.—H. Guy Hathorn. . 





Ten Weeks’ Trial Only Ten Cents 


To New Subscribers Only, The Progressive 
Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who 
need it but do not read it. 





When You Write to Advertisers 


Remember we cannot agree tu make good any 
loss sustained in desling with any advertiser, 
nor adjust any dispute whatever, unless you ure 
careful to say when you write, either about 
catalogs, prices, or to make a purchase, "J 
saw your ad. in The Progressive Farmer which 
gu rantees the reliability of all advertising it 
curries.” Itis a requir. ment of our guarantee 
that vou mention this every time you write to 
an advertiser. 





Let SANDOW Run It! 





Wonderful Work Engine 


_ armers and Shop Owners, Stop 
we ting’ 






i A few dollars gets this 
littie work engine, complete and 













x to run Cream Separators, Corn Shred- 

‘ars. Grist Mills, Feed Milis, Dyna- 
Printing Presses, stc., etc £ 

ufetime of steady serve 4 


Gives 
tow i 
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LOW PRICES “.°.. FENCE 


100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
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THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 047 Decatur, ind 
Do You Dread 
New Shoes? 
os 

It takes a deal of moral 
courage for some folks to 
buy new shoes. Stiff soles 
and unyielding upper leath- 
ers sometimes bring serious 
foot troubles in their wake. 

To many new shoes 
mean torment for a week 
or more. the Red Bell 

on the Box. 
The 
Southern Girl 
$2.00 Shoe $2-50 

with the sole made flexible, is a positive relief 
for tired and tortured feet. Itis as pliable as an 
old shoe from the very first. It is as stylish as 
any shoe you ever saw. 

The top and vamp are of soft kid but tough as horse- 
hide. We’ve taken out all the stiffness. We've left 
in all the wear and all the style. 

See this shoe at the Craddock agency in your town. 
Made in all styles and patterns—slippers—pumps— 
lace and button boots. 

CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Saturday, May 6, 1911.] 
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year of 100 dozen cans of 


shipped to Kansas. The same 


matoes and peaches. 
for one dollar per dozen. 


at once. 
fifteen days plant a second arly 
middle of July. 
middle of June _ until frost, 


profitable employment for all 


ae | ale 


Wilkes Co., N. O. 


HOW,A HOME CANNER PAYS. ~~ _ 


HAVE PUT UP 1,000 cans of blackberries in one season 
I and have never lost one single can. 


a dozen, the purchaser paying the freight charges. 


in regard to filling a car for them this year. 

I have my entire supply sold by Christmas each year and 
this spring I have had dozens of calls for canned beans, to- 
I sell my 
Readers wishing to plant beans 
and tomatoes of the purpose of canning, should start planting 
Plant an early variety of tomatoes and in ten or 


You will have a 


ed with such great quantities at 
you will be able to save all your vegetables, and you will find 


I filled one order last 
blackberries, receiving 90 cents 
They were 
parties have already written me 


canned beans and tomatoes 


variety and keep planting until 


continuous supply from 
and you will not be rush- 
one time. In this way 


your spare hours. 
MRS. H. ©. WALKER. 
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Two-minute Health Talks 




















“NO CURE, 


NO PAY.” 


The Usual Bait for Suckers Used by Quack Doctors and How 


They Work It—A New Dodge 


business has become so disrepu- 

table, a great many quack doc- 
tors are now beginning to advertise 
their “professional services’’ as a new 
game for defrauding the public. “Oh, 
no, I use no patent medicines,’’ they 
will tell you, “I will prescribe for 
your case according to your symp- 
toms, and what’s more, my offer is, 
No cure, no pay. What could be 
fairer than that?’’ In actual practice, 
however, the ‘‘No cure, no pay”’ 
scheme is likely to work out as in the 
following case reported in the Rural 
New Yorker. A subscriber to that 
paper writes: 

“About two years ago I commenced 
treatment for a complication of dis- 
eases with a doctor, J. L. Winslow, 
Pittsburg, Pa. He guaranteed to cure 
me in five or six months. I paid him 
$100 for professional services, and 
he sent me medicine every month, 
and cost me about $7 each shipment. 
He said he would cure me in five or 
six months or return the full amount 
of the professional fee. I used his 
medicine for about eighteen months. 
I quit using the medicine about four 
months ago. I could not see that I 
was any better at the end of the 
treatment than when [ started. The 
doctor refused to return the $100. 
and when I write to him he tells me 
to continue the treatment. I send 
you the guarantee which he gave Me 
when I was at his office about two 
years ago.’’ 

Commenting on this letter, the 
editor of the Rural New Yorker says: 

“The written agreement in above 
case provides that the patient was to 
pay $100, and follow the directions 
of Dr. Winslow. The doctor agrees 
to furnish professional services until 
the patient is cured, provided the pa- 
tient takes the treatment as prescrib- 
ed, regularly and without any inter- 
Tuption to the course, and abides by 
all instructions given by Dr. Winslow 
or his assistants. He agrees to re- 
turn the full amount of the fee for 
Services in case of failure to cure or 


G fins that the patent medicine 


of the Patent Medicine Gang. 


render satisfaction. The advertise- 
ments published by Dr. Winslow state 
‘No cure, no pay,’ and ‘I never accept 
pay for my services until I make a 
cure.’ You will note that the agree- 
ment is that the patient use the treat- 
ment until cured without interruption 
and strictly according to instructions. 
There is no limit of time, so that un- 
der the contract the patient may be 
obliged to continue the treatment as 
long as he lives, and as Dr. Winslow 
gets about $7 a month for the medi- 
cine the process does not seem to be 
an unbearable burden to him. Dr. 
Winslow insists that he is under no 
obligation to return the money as 
promised, since the patient has not 
lived up to the letter of his agree- 
ment. The promise to cure in five or 
six months, if made, must have been 
verbal, as no limit of time is made 
in the contract. To say the least, the 
ethics of the medical profession 
would hardly sanction the issue of 
such a contract to a patient. Not- 
withstanding the technical terms of 
the agreement we believe the courts 
would give the patient a judgment 
for the fee, if the case went to trial.’’ 





HOW INDIA’S MILLIONS LIVE. 





(Continued from page 447.) 
man’s outfit will consist of, say, a 
crimson skirt with a green border, a 
navy-blue piece of cloth as large as a 
sheet draped loosely (and quite in 
completely) around the head and up- 
per part of the body, and a breast- 
cloth or possibly a waist of brilliant 
yellow. This combination of hues, of 
course, is only a specimen; the actual 
colors are variable but the brilliancy 
is invariable. 

Furthermore, the celebrated Old 
Lady of Banbury Cross who boasted 
of rings on her fingers and bells on 
her toes would find her glory vanish- 
ed in a twinkling should she visit 
India. Not content with these pre- 
liminary beginnings of adornment, 
the barefooted Hindu woman wears 
—if she can afford it—a pound of 
two of anklets, bracelets half-way 
from wrist.to elbow, armlets beyond 
the elbow, ear-rings of immense size, 
a necklace or two, toe-rings, and a 


be-jewelled nose-ring as around 
as a turnip. Sometimes jewelry 
on a woman’s feet will r when 


she walks like the trace-chains on an 
unhitched plow-horse going home 
at sundown. 

This barbaric display of jewelry, 
it should be said, is not made sole- 
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ly for purposes of show. The truth 
is, that the native has not grown 
used to the idea of savings banks (al- 
though the Government is now grad- 
ually c-nvincing him that the postal 
savings institutions are safe) and 
when he earns a spare rupee, he puts 
it into jewelry to adorn the person of 
himself or his wife. If all the idle 
treasure which the poor of India now 
carry on their legs, arms, ears and 
noses were put into productive indus- 
try, a good deal might be done to al- 
leviate some of the misery for which 
the agitators profess to blame the 
British Government. 


(To be concluded.) 
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(RED s- a eo) 


Easiest to ride in, hardest to wear out. 
Every ‘‘White Star’ axle set true by hand, 
boxes ground in oil. Unequaled for speed 
and lightness of draft. 
They are Stylish, Staunch and Steady. 

Graceful in design, elegant infinish. 
Possessallthe pointsof superiority that makes 
it a better vehicle than the rest. 

Ask your dealer, or write 

ATLANTA BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga. 











|FARMERS? 


EXCHANGE 








as separateword. 


In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers want 
to sell, buy, or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word tor one week; two weeks, 7 
cents; three weeks, 10 ceuts; four weeks, 13 cents; three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
one year, $1.25. Each word, number or initial, including each initial in your address, counts 
Count carefully and send cash with order. 








Privet Hedging cheap. L. A. Reynolds, Clem- 
mons, N C. 


Brown Leghorn hens, $1. 
Waverly Mills, S C 

Choice Buff Orpington eggs, 15 for $1. 
Yount, Hickory, C. 

Indian Runner Duck eggs, 13, $1; 40, $2.50. 
Jas. T. Miller, Hickory, N. C., Rt. 3. 


Kellerstrass White Orpingtons $1.60 per sel- 
ting of lo. L.M. Nolen, Crouse, N. C 


Wanted—Peas and soy beans. Watauya Val- 
ley Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, ‘Tenn. 





E. F. Lachicotte, 





Perry 

















Wanted—Hercules stump. puller, second 
handed. J.C. M-rris, Greensboro, 
Ss. C. Buff Leghorns, bred to lay. Write for 


prices O. D. Boycott, Greensboro, N. Cc 





Brown Leghorns for sale cheap. Eggs 13 for 
60c. Fancy stock. J. Epung, Peak, S. C. 


For sale—t’ine Imported Percheron Stallion, 
four yearsold. J.A. May, Browns Summit, N. C. 


White Leghorn, Barred Rock eggs, 50 cents a 
dozen. Baby chicks, 13 cents. Marion Moseley, 
Jeffress, Va. 


Large Mammo.h Bronze turkeys. 
15 White Wyandotte eggs, $1. 
Jonesvilie, Va. 











Eggs cheap. 
Sunnyside Farm, 





Mountain View Farm, Herndon, Va., breeders 
of bxhibition Barred Rocks, White Leghorns, 
and ocutch Collies. 





Greatest Screen Ever Invented. 

Tricks flies and mosquitoes out, with 
their filth and disease germs, and keeps 
them out. Don’t consider any other 
screen until you know about 


Wright’s Escape Fly Screen 
then you woa’t have any other 
Write how many panes of glass arein 
your lower window-sash, and the size of 


one pane; we will tell you the price 
and ail about them. 


Chattanooga Scre:n Co., 


AGENTS 


MEW PATENTED LOCKSTITCH 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


3 a Day 












Harness, Buggy Tops, Canvas, Grain 
Bags, Anything. Sells at sight. Astonishing low price to 
agents. Big profits. Toshowit meansasale. We want a few 
good, live hustlers in each county. Splendid opportunity to 
make big money. No experieaco needed. Write quick— 
now—forterms, A postal willdo. Send no money. 





A. MATHEWS, 6055 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 






















color patterns. 


shirt and book of new p2tterns. 
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IRESIDENT 


Guaranteed Work Shirt. 


the 50c Regular President Work Shirt. The $1.00 Special President is the extra 
sp: cial garment, made by the same good value measure, for the men who want some- 
thing extraordinarily good in a working shirt. Both are the strongest, most practi- 
cal work shirts for the price ever manufactured. 
Guarantee Bond in pocket of each shirt. 
you; if net, send us his name, your collar size and the price in stamps for sample 


The Presidont Shirt Co., 


2 MILLION satisfied customers is a pretty solid 
end -rsement for a shirt. That’s the backing of 


Wide selection of attractive, fast 
Your dealer can supply 





108 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


Pair pure bred White Wyandottes, cockerel 
and hen, for sale. Price $5. J. P. Pierce, Route 
3, Burgaw, N. C. : 


Wanted—5 to 10 bbls. Jerusalem Artichokes 
for seed. Address the Carolina Land & Luwwber 
Co., Moyock, N. C. 


Wanted—Buyers for nice, new, 40-pound 
Feather Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furniture 
Co., Burlinton, N.C. 











stock and eggs for sale. 
J. A. Puckett & Son, Char- 


Cornish Games, 
Prices reasouable. 
lotte, N. C , Route 29 


Tamworth pi.s for sale. All stock registered. 
Sired by imported boar. Laurelwyld Stock and 
Seed Farm, Latta. S. C 


Silver Laced Wyandottes only. Have free 
‘range of tarm. Eggs 15 for $1. 100 for $5. Henry 
Hunter, Greensboro . 











Seed peanuts for sale, selected farmers stock, 
$ per 88 lb bag, cash with order. W. R 
Cowper, Gatesvilie, N. C. 





Oakwood Farm, pure bred Berkshires of the 
very best breedi g. Pigs eight weeks old $8.00. 
J. Will Propst. Sutherland, Va. 


Registered Duroc-Jerseys.—Fine pigs ready 
for shipment first of May. $10 each. Order 
now. J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va 








For sale.—Young Jersey bull, one year old, 
ready for service. A fine individual animal. 
Occoneechce Farm, Durham, 


Potato slips for sa’e at $1.25 per 1,000. In lots 
of 10,0U0 and over $1 per thousand. Send order 
* _ for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 





For sale—s00 bushels Whippoorwill peas; 150 
bushels of Mammoth Yellow soy Beans. Write 
fur uelivered prices. Hickory Milling Co., Hic- 
kory, N. C. 





Melville Farm—Shropshire Buck lambs for Ju- 
ly delivery, extra good, botu in size and bone, 
$i0 each. Engage now. R. W. Scott, Haw Riv- 
er, N. 





Eggs for sale. Leghorn, Ancona, Hamburg, 
Barred Rocks, 15, $1.00, Cornish Indian game, 15, 
$1.25, Mammoth Pekin, 13, $1.00. Mrs. Geo. Sut- 
ton, Calypso, N. C. 





Until August first, bargain sale crushed oyster 

shelis for poultry. 10u Ibs. 55c; 500, $2 25; 1,000 

They will keep. Bresiauer, Lachicotte &Co., 
Waverly Miils, S. C. 





Bermuda grass, the great hay producer and 
terrace binder; dollar per thousand roots, with 
dollar’s worth of vegetable and flower seeds free 
first order. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S. C. 





Eggs.—Indian Runner Ducks. I have the best 
thst could be bought, 12, $1. S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds, De Grarr’s finest straia, 15, $1,50. Mrs. 
Livius Lankford, Edgewater, Norfolk, Va. 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6- 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. Turner & 
Cornwell, Feaiher Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 





Ayers Peanut Planters— Plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unsheiled seed. Correspondence 
— Ayers Implement Works, Petersburg, 

a. 





Lettuce, tomato, parsley, egg plant, pepper, 
cauliflower, onion, sweet potato and sage plants. 
Asparagus ana rhubarb roots. Horseradish 
-. Price list free. G.M. Todd, Greensboro, 





‘Perfectly matched spans mules. $250 to $300. 
Single $100 up. Weigh 1000 to 130. Age 3to86 
years. Guaranteed workers, gentle, sound. 
Ray Kennedy, Mule Breeder, Station A., Rich- 
mond, Va. 





Farm Foreman.—I wish po-ition of farm fore- 
man; have had experience in handling live stock 
especially da.rying) and in general farming. 
Took short course at A. & M. College. W. P. 
Lucas. Route 7, Durham, N. C. 





Sweet potato plints; plenty of them. Nancy 
ERall, Early Golden. Yellow Nansemond.’ These 
are thoroughbreds, 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.75; 6,.00 
and over at $1.60. F.O.B Cash _ Piedmont 
Plant Co.. Albany, Ga. and Greenvill>, S. C. 





For sale —Twenty six inch Ohio Feed Cutter, 
with carrier complete, tut needs overhauling. 
Ma: hine seven or eight years old, but has un- 
used feeder biades. Price $35. Address Room 9, 
hg National Bank Building, Newport News, 

2. 





Day-old chicks. $8 per 100. Wyckoff and 
Blanchard strain; White Leghorns; May delivery. 
Little England Farm, Himpton, Va. 





For sale—Seed, mixed field or cow peas a‘ $2.15 
per bushel, f.0 b. Wilmington, N C. Samuel 
Bear. Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C 


Ten thous:nd Bermuda grass roots $1, ideal 
pasture. terr.ce builder. lawn, hay; endorsed 
Dept. Agriculture, experiment -tations, Ciemson 
College, ‘Southern Cultivator,’ “Progressive 
Farmer.”’ Cheapest st «k fooa—all stock love 
it—very nutritious. Carolina Farms, Box 21, 
Orangeburg, S. C 





_ Choice Roses. finest Dahlias aud other plants 
in g- eat variety cheap. Catalozue free. J. 
Palmer Gordon, Florist. Ashland Va. 


15 eggs, $1 0U—Mottled Anconas, Fishel’s White 
Rock, Lhompson Barred Ringlets and S. C. 








Reds. S. E. Winston, Youngsville, N. C. 


Five varieties recteaned sound peas; regis- 
tered Essex service boars, sows in farrew, and 
pigs; pigs for slaughter; pure-bred Poland China 
pigs and sows; other sows in farrow. ra 
goats; disc plows; poultry. Eggs $1.00 g. 





Anything unsatisfactory return re- 
funded. J. E. Coulter, bE N. Gc. 
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SEEDERS’ | 
DIRECTORY 








“MORE AND BETTER LIVE STOCK” 
This is one of the great needs of the South to-day, and every Progressive 
Farmer reader should begin right now to improve the quality of his farm 


animals. 
this year. 
breeding to scrub sires. 


There is money in raising good live stock; make a start at it 

At any rate, don’t hinder the progress of the industry by 
If there is not a good boar or bull in your 
community, go in with your neighbors and buy one. 


It will pay you. 





The Birmingham Stock Farm 





Sw. B. BULLOCK, Prop., Manassas, Va. 


Importer and Breeder of Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Coach and Hackney Stallions 


Ww. B. BULLOCK, = 


For the next thirty days, I will sell 
m any of the above breeds cheaper than 
| any other firm in America. I have 
now running in the fields a fine lot 
of two year old Percherons, coming 
three, thatI can sell you from $600 
up. Allsound and guaranteed Breed- 
ers. Ialso have a fine selection of 
Imported Stallions, the best that 
could be foundin Europe. The party 
that bought all our Imported Stallions 
was in Europe before any of the other 
importers got there, and he had the 
pick of England, France and Belgium. 
That is why we can sell No. 1 good 
Stallionscheaper. Come and make 
me a visit and look over this fine 
bunch of Stallions and take one home 
with you, that will suit your country. 
Iwill give you good terms on any 
Stallion you might select, and every 
horse is packed up with an tronclad 
guarantee. I want tohear from any 
good parties that read this ad and 
tell me their wants and if a Company 
has to be formed to buy one of these 
Stallions, I willsend a good man to 
help you form the Company. 


Manassas, Va. 




















Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














The Kentucky Jack Farm 
reed and raise the 
Ween OTH KENTUCKY 


the _ speculator 
profit. Write today for 
prices J ennets, 
and Mules. A large lot to 
select from. 
JOE E. WRIGHT 
Junction City, Ky. 
Rocky Mount. N.C 
jeun' . c, 
a nM. AVANT. M 


150 HEREFORD CATTLE 


The best herd in the State. 
Prices right on young cattle. 
Suitable for the Soutbern farmer. 


GILTNER BROS., : Fminence, Ky. 
LOOK HERE! 


One registered Hereford bull 10 months old. 
No better anywhere. First check for $75 gets 
him. Oneregistered Berkshire, boar old enough 
for service; a show hog; right every way. 
First check for $25 gets him. 8 Scotch Collie 
Puppies black and dark sables, natural heel 
Old enough to ship May 25. 


drivers, $5 each. d ¢ 

Money back if not satisfied. 

W. E. Shipley. Valle Crucis, N. C. 
Pure Bred Percheron and Belgian Horses 
We have horses that are acclimated and the 
right type for the southern buyer. Stallions at 


to $500 each. Brood Mares $350 to 
each. Always something good to sell. 


C. A. Alexander & Co., Augusta Co, Harriston, Va. 
ANGUS CATTLE We offer top-notchers 
of both sexes, choicely 
_— and good individuals. Call or write your 
wants. 
ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS. Jeftersonton, Va. 


Registered Hereford Bulls For Sale 


est blood in the South. 


TULEYRIES FARM 
Graham F. Blandy, White Post, Clarke Co., Va. 


and Sal ; 




















SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 








81.600. His dere = yz" 500. BUY 
-500. s dam s0. ‘or $1,500. FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Je: Cattle. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11.500. 


His sire sold for 





Green Place 
Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
o'd, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; :our months old, 
$2000, f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree furnished. 
We also offer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124783, Gr nd Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75.00 each. Th:se boars cannot 
be bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
advantage. 


W. H. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N. C. 
Sunnyside Farm Berkshires 


We have for sale about 60 young pigs, the 
very cream of the breed. Boars in service, two 
sons of masterpiece and two grandsons of both 
Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow, among 
the sows we have two daughters of Lord 
Premier, three daughters of Premier Long- 
fellow and three daughters of Masterpiece, all 
superb individuals and they have farrowed fine 
pigs. Order early before they are picked over. 

W. R. WALKER. Union. S. C. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Big-boned, short-beaded, good-bodied, 
growthy, thrifty; breeding the very best 


Young boars reaey for service $25 each; pigs, either sex, 
three to five months old, $12.50 to $20, registered, crated, 
f.o. b. cars. Write your wants and let us describe. M 
ey back if not as represented. No culls shipped. 


A few registered Jersey heifers, $50 to 
$100; Bull calves, $25 to $50. 


JNO. F. TUCKER & SON, Smyrna, Tenn, 
The first cost is the only cost of good stock. 


BERKSHIRES 


25 choice spring pigs. Sired by son of 
Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. Grand 
Champion 1909. 
RHODESIA FARM 








on- 








Williamston, North Carolina 





Duroc-Jerseys 


Pigs for sale, decendants of Virginia Dare 47096 
and Ohio Chief 8727. Price $10 each, 
2 for $18, 3 for $25. 


Ww. Russell, 
Jeffress, - - - Virginia. 


Registered Duroc-Jerseys 


Can furnish male and females not akin. 
Fifteen litters extra fine spring pigs. 
Sows averaged 1112 pigs each Ten 
sows yet to iarrow. Price inciudi g 
registration ce: titicates, $10 each = Six 
to eight mnths old boars (ready for 
service) #2) tu$25each. Terrace View 
Farm. R. W. Watson, Prop., R. F. 
D. No. 1, Forest Depot, Va. 











e 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Pedigree with each one if wanted. Prices 
cheap. L. H. VARN. Islandton &. C. 
The South Carolina Cherry Red Herd of 
Duroc-Jersey Swine 


For sale—20 choice pigs. May. June July de- 
livery. PUDDING SWAMP STOCK FARM, Walker 
T Green Prop., Shiloh, S. C. 








Registered Berkshire Pigs. Sire grandson 
of Masterpiece 77000. Fancy granddaughter of 
Baron Duke to farrow soon. 1 grade brocd sow 
weight 200 lbs, and fancy Berkshi e—Poland 
China gilt 7 mo. old, weight 190 lus. T. L. PRICE, 
Unionville, N. C. 





Mecklenburg Berkshire Farm. 


Our spring pigs from registered sows and boar 
are beauties and growing fast. Carefully bred 
and guaranteed to give satisfaction. Special 
prices for next thirty days. J. W. Nash, Wight- 
man, Va. 





GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEyg | 

100 spring pigs for sale. From prolific stra.) 
Quick maturing Orders booked fora few home 
bred sows. Visitors welcome and met b ey) 
pointment. Correspondenee solicited, 7 90 
C_E. VANCE. - Route 8, _- Ca houn, qi 


Registered Duroc Jersey Bred Gijy 
These gilts w f ” 
sl sng ane September, This offer walt 
good until June Ist. First or " ick: 
$37.50. WA. Thigpen, Conetoe, N.C. Drieg 








Great Poland China Hogg 
For Sale 


The place to get size as well as quality. I have 
a fine Jot of p'gs for sale now. Place your re 
ders early and get first choice. I guarantee 
sacisfaction or return your money. 


E. S. WRIGHT, - Sykes, Tenn, 
POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows b mage 
sive boars. All pure bred. acess: 7 


T. E. BROWN, 





- + - Murfreesboro, Teng 4 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS : 
Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, of choice breed. | 
ing and at reasonable prices. a 
W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky, | 


ENGLISH BRED BERKSHIRE PIES 


tigs for sale, eight weeks old, $10.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded am i 


T.G. POOL, - - - - - = Virgilina, Va = 


The Hog that puts vigor, prolifi 4 
Tamworths size and quality into the chunky a 
breeders. Isell more Tamworths than any other two” 
breeders in U.S. Descriptive Iterature tree. Mention” 
this paper. W. WARREN MORTON, M ountaiy | 








Home Stock Farm. Ruseliville, Ky. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











LIBRARY 











gressive Farner. 


— 
SFERTILIZING | 
For proeit | 


FERTILIZING FOR PROFIT 


A book that tells in plain every day lang- 
uage without high sounding terms, just what every Syuthern 
farmer needs to know about fertilizers. 


It should save any good farmer ten 


By E. E. Miller, Manag- 
9 ing Eaitor of The Pro- 





RRR 


limes its price in a single season. 








106 pages Cloth bound copy, 75 cents: paper, 50 cents. 
cloth copy with The Progressive Farmer one year $1.50; one 
paper copy and The Progressive Farmer one year $1.25. 


One 





Cotton.” 


and cloth bound. Price $2.20. 


Cotton: Its Cultivation and Manufacture, 
“The only complete. thoroughgoing indispensable guide to the whole great subject of 
Every cotton farmer should have a copy. ' 
One copy with the Progressive Farmer one year, $2.60. 


By Editor Clarence Poe 
ard Tr. C. W. Burkett. 


220 pages, handsomely illustrated 





needs of the Farm boy and girl. 
Price 65 cents. 


? H 4 By Editor Tait Butler and Dr. and Mrs. F. L. Stevens 
A Practical Arithmetic, The only Arithmetic ever written that just suits the 
Get your teacher to let you use it instead of any other. 





Travel letters from England, Scotland, 
France Switzerland, and Italy. 
in it,’? says the Charlotte Observer. 


‘A Southerner in Europe,” 2¥,2¢i#o Cl2r- 


“There is no aull line 


“Many a man will learn more ~* 


Germany, 





from it than he would from a trip 





to Europe himself.’’ 





160 pages, Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
with 
copy and one year’s subscription $1.25. 


( Cloth copy 
‘the Progressive Farmer one year $1.50; paper 





in new subscriptions. 
new subscriptions and 20 cents extra. 


new subscriptions. Address all orders to 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





PREMIUM OFFERS 


A cloth copy of ‘Fertilizing for Profit” or “A Southerner in Europe” will be sent as 
a premium for $1.50 in subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer; a paper copy for $1.00 
A copy of “Cotton” will be sent free as a premium for $3.00 in 
A copy of ‘‘A Practical Arithmetic” for $1.50 in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SEND ORDERS TO OFFICE NEAREST YOU. 


STARKVILLE, MiSS. 











